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THE STRENGTH OF LIFE. 

The individuals whose lives are really valuable, 
never ask anyone how to make them so. The strength 
of your life is measured by the strength of your will. 
But the strength of your will is just the strength of 
the wish that lies behind it—Henry Van Dyke. 











An Unfair Alliance. 

Now that war clouds do not hover so unpleasantly near, 
the attention that centers on Washington affairs is return- 
ing to the administration’s operations against the trusts. 
One report has it that President Wilson’s anti-trust cam- 
paign is to be resumed with the end in view of re-estab- 
lishing competition, annihilating monopoly, and a strict 
enforcement of the letter and spirit of the Sherman law. 
This may not be done quite as expeditiously as some may 
hope; for, to begin with, it is no one-day job, and, besides, 
general business conditions are none too good right now. 
Then, again, we are approaching a congressional election 
in the fall, and.it is only human for the administraticn to 
feel reluctant to do anything likely to unsettle business con- 
ditions any more at this time. 

So far as telephone men are concerned, they are prin- 
cipally interested in what the government authorities mean 
to do with regard to the American Telephone & Telegraph- 
Will the Bell be compelled to 


separate itself from its manufacturing arm as it was di- 


Western Electric alliance. 


vorced fromthe Western Union Telegraph Co.? This ques- 
tion is being asked by Independent telephone men, and, 
without a doubt, it is frequently occurring to the leaders 
of the Bell organization. Officers of Bell subsidiary com- 
panies also would like to know. It is now common knowl- 
edge that they have been taxed 4% per cent. by the parent 


corporation for “patent defense,” and “engineering ex- 
pense” inder a relationship that compelled them to pur- 
chase equipment from the Western Electric. Co. 


These subsidiary companies have seen Independents buy 


Western Electric apparatus without having to pay that 4% 
per cent. tax, and no doubt have wondered if Independents 
On the other hand, Inde- 
that the Western 


were getting the same prices. 


pendent manufacturers have believed 
Electric was able to sell to Independent operators at a 
lower figure because the Bell subsidiaries paid enough more 
to offset the difference obtained. 

These points are vital, and doubtless will be considered 
at Washington when the matter is taken up. The right of 
a public utility company to engage in competitive manu- 
facturing with its patrons is seriously questioned, and that 
is what the Bell, by ownership of the Western Electric, is 
doing at the present time. In the progressive time we are 
now observing, conditions permitted and winked at ten 
years ago are branded wrong and declared intolerable. No 
longer is it safe for the Bell to charge a high rate in one 
city, where it has a monopoly, to make good the losses in 
a locality where a cut rate is made in an endeavor to kill 
off an Independent competitor. Neither, we believe, will it 
be allowed to tax its many licensee companies 41%4 per cent. 
for the benefit of a few favored stockholders in the parent 
corporation. For instance, there is no valid reason why 
the Chicago Telephone Co. should set aside 4% per cent. 
of its gross earnings to ship to New York for the American 
T. & T. every year. 

The decree of divorce between the Bell and the Western 
Union, the judicial undoing of the telephone mergers on 
the Pacific Coast, and the negotiations resulting in the Bell 
throwing open its long distance lines—all show that the 
government is not unmindful that there were telephone 
conditions that needed to be righted and is determined to 
right them. The Western Electric situation remains to be 
adjusted. It is unfair for the Bell—owning the Western 
Electric Co.—to sell telephone apparatus to Independents 
and prevetit‘Bell licensees from buying in the open market. 

It is not’ fair for the Bell organiagition to establish an 
open market where it means profit, and’ insist on its subsidi- 


aries buying in one place because it means more profit. The 
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proposition is too one-sided. Lincoln said “The nation jug-handled condition under which the telephone field la- 
cannot exist half slave and half free.” Either the Bell bors today. 

should cease seeking Independent patronage, or it should If the A. T. & T. Co. would voluntarily put its house in 


throw down the bars and let its subsidiary companies buy 
from Independent manufacturers. If the government au- 
thorities remain steadfast to their policy of equal rights to 


all, they will soon take steps to correct this inequitable, 


order, and give up its impossible dream of monopoly, the 
telephone would be a business and those engaged in it could 
serve the people efficiently and reasonably, with profit and 


honor. 





way through any obstacle. 


all men in some century. 


dered to hardship. 


ent. 


habitually stretching. 
Manna is not a modern ration. 


merit. 


ground with a backbone. 





“Write Your Own Price Ticket” 


By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


There is always another way to do it. 
Hindrances do not thwart determination but inspire it. 
Almost everything that men use or do was considered unfeasible or impossible to 


Tomorrow's promise largely lies amid yesterday's failures. 
the newcomer is to be found on the field where his inefficient predecessors surren- 


Opportunity is not a flower bed, but a thorn patch. 
quailing and persistent can expect to surmount the adverse chance against the majority. 

Nugget gold is a rarity. Free ore is scarce. 
nature are rock-locked—hard to reach—buried deep and held tight. 
The Earth is prodigal with commonplaceness. 
Whatever lies within anybody’s reach is without premium. 
The universe has its bargain counter, but there are few real chances to be gleaned 
from the rubbishy offerings toward which low grade minds and clumsy hands are 


Society and providence are kindly solely to the self-reliant. Excepting an insignifi- 
cant few who still undeservedly profit through the survival of a rapidly disappearing 
system (which in an incompetent past bestowed unearned power by entail), no man 
can justly receive more than he exactly earns. 

A review of the potent personalities of this era clearly demonstrates that leadership 
in all affairs is in the possession of those who have aimed highest and striven longest. 

Class in the former acceptance of the word is practically extinct. 
ing line between the few who have much and the many who have little, is marked by 
And ambition finds its keenest stimulus in the contemplation of an impressive 
list of names rendered noteworthy by the unflagging zeal and unflinching purpose 
through which humbleborn thousands have attained rank and distinction. 

You can’t take a better man’s place until you are ready to accept and abide by 
the conditions, the deprivations, the disappointments inseparable from the careers of 
the stern fighting company whose path is rough but leads high. 

You will have to stay with and continue to accept the insufficiencies of the flabby- 
brained, spineless, ordinary, nameless millions unless you emerge from your back- 


In this year of our Lord, 1914, anybody can write his own price ticket and only 
a better man than himself can alter the figures. 


Copyright, and published by permission, Chicago Tribune. 


A dogged brain will eventually gnaw its 


The greatest hope of 


None but the hardy, un- 
The worth while things in men and 


Low grade humans are omnipres- 


Today the divid- 
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War Time Activities in the City of Mexico 


Telephone Traffic After News was Received of Vera Cruz Occupation by United States Troops—lInstalla- 






tions in City Increased, Due to Refugees from Outlaying Points Desiring Service— 
Emergency System for Concentration Zones 


Readers of TELEPHONY will recall the stirring account of the 
operation of the exchange of the Ericsson Telephone Co. in 
Mexico City under artillery fire in the Felix Diaz counter 
revolution as published in TELEPHONY of March 16, 1913. The 
article was contributed by Helge Rost, chief engineer of the 
company, who told of the bravery of the Mexican operators. 

Mr. Rost arrived in Chi- 
cago last week after a some- 
what eventful departure from 
Mexico City under protection 
of General Maas’ troops to 
the American outposts at 
Vera Cruz, and thence by the 
German steamer Ypiranga to 
Mobile, Ala. Prior to the 
acute crisis in Mexico City, 
Mr. Rost had arranged for 
a four-month vacation in- 
tending to investigate tele- 
phone conditions in the 
United States and abroad and 
to combine business’ with 
pleasure. His departure from 
the City of Mexico followed 
the American occupation of 








vividly pictured by the flashing lights, to those of us in the 
operating room. 

The sudden peak in the load made necessary immediate re- 
inforcements in the operating room and everyone we could 
get hold of, either male or female, was pressed into the service. 
The regular operators confined their entire energies to the 
making of connections, de- 
pending upon those standing 
behind to pull out the plugs 
as rapidly as subscribers, who 
had secured connections, 
hung up their receivers. Our 
operators were kept busy by 
the unusual demand until 
about nine o’clock at night 
being relieved from time to 
time for short rests. After 
that hour things began to 
quiet down again. For about 
seven hours our force was 
keyed up to the highest ten- 
sion in handling the calls 
made by an excitable popu- 
lace, whose _ expectation 
seemed to be that the appear- 





Vera Cruz and he left the 
capital city for Vera Cruz 
with one or two German 
companions in a long train occupied mainly by Spanish refu- 
gees. While calling at the office of TELEPHONY, Mr. Rost spoke 
interestingly of his trip and of the conditions in Mexico City 
at the time news was first made known there of the landing 
of American troops at Vera Cruz. 

“First news of the American occupation of Vera Cruz 
reached Mexico City about three o’clock in the afternoon,” 


A Group Typical of 


ance of American soldiers in 
Mexico City would be the 
next development. 

For the week following the news of the occupation of 
Vera Cruz by American troops, the activities of our instal- 
lation department were considerably increased. It became in- 
creasingly unsafe for American residents to remain at points 
outside of Mexico City and many therefore sought refuge in 
the capital city, and not a few of the new comers required 


the Rebel Army. 


telephone facilities. Foreigners in Mexico City went about 























Zapata (in Center) and His Staff—View Across the Mexico Valley from Mexico City. 


said Mr. Rost. “That is normally a busy hour with us and 
about 60 operators were handling the calls at the switchboard. 
Suddenly after the Vera Cruz dispatches became public a great 
many calls began to be made and soon it seemed as if the 
entire board were one mass of lights. The Latin Americans 
are an excitable people and this was plainly evident in the 
sudden increased demand for telephonic communication, so 
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wearing small flags, indicating their country, upon the lapels 
of their coats. Naturally American residents did not make 
such display, and many did not care to appear in the streets. 

Those without telephone facilities were eager to sign con- 
tracts in order that they might converse with their friends 
and transact all business. We made special efforts to make 
these installations promptly and without any red tape. As 
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soon as a contract was signed, the installation department 
was notified and the service established where possible the 
same day. There were not of course, a great number of 
these installations, but the demand for extra or emergency 
telephone facilities was a part of our experience. 

An interesting feature in connection with the increased de- 

















Helge Rost. 


mand upon our company for telephone facilities, developed 
prior to the taking of Vera Cruz. The foreign ministers in 
Mexico City, acting jointly, established two small concentra- 
tion zones of protection in the foreign colonies “Juarez” and 
“Roma” with a central headquarters in each zone. This ar- 
rangement was made in order to provide places of refuge 
for foreign residents where they could be more readily pro- 
tected in case of rioting or other outbreaks, and could also 
barricade and defend themselves if necessary. 

A private telephone switchboard was installed by us at the 
headquarters in the center of each zone. The two switch- 
boards were connected with each other by lines entirely inde- 
pendent of the city system, running in underground conduit. 
Several telephone lines radiated from each switchboard serv- 
ing instruments located at what might be termed the picket 
points of the zones. This private telephone system was in- 
stalled and maintained by our company, some 15 telephones 
being connected to the two switchboards. This separate sys- 
tem was provided so that in the event of the city system 
being crippled or forced to cease operation, the two concen- 
tration zones would still have means for direct communica- 
tion with each other. 

During the civil conflict in Mexico our new installations 
have also included additional telephone facilities for the gov- 
ernment in Mexico City. One of the last orders for the gov- 
ernment was received shortly after news of the United States 
embargo against the, cargo of arms and ammunition of the 
German ship Ypiranga became known. (This vessel was 
ordered by the German government, through its minister, into 
the service of transporting refugees to American ports, pas- 
sengers, of course, paying their fares where able. I reached 
Mobile on this vessel.) 

,, When it became evident that the cargo of the Ypiranga 
Would ‘not. be available for the troops of President Huerta, 
tlie military commander of the federal district in Mexico City 
sent his=men- around te-the business houses; and-—te our tele- 
phone exchange as well, asking for all available pieces of 
copper and zinc, and for sulphuric acid and alcohol in‘order 
that shells, gunpowder and cartridges might be manufactured 
at the “Fundicion de Artilleria”, or arsenal. In the case of 
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American concerns, compliance with the request was taken 
for granted, the soldiers seizing whatever material they found 
that might be used. Receipts were left for all material taken. 
In this way, also, automobiles and large quantities of gasoline 
and crude oil were confiscated. 

In the case of our company, we contributed only 100 pounds 
of copper cable, the insulation of which had been burned off, 
as well as about six pounds of zinc from old dry batteries. 
The same day on which the request for this class of material 
was made, a messenger came to our building with an order, 
in due form, from the war department for 100 portable tele- 
phone sets for use of the signal corps of the federal army. 

Our telephone exchange in Mexico City is a progressive 
organization, having over 10,000 telephones in service. We 
have been in business there eight years. 

While, of course, no new construction work is now being 
undertaken outside the City of Mexico, our company has re- 
cently. secured a concession from the government permitting 
us to build long distance telephone lines coverirs, eight states 
in the ‘republic of Mexico, which will enable us to establish 
lines from Vera Cruz to the Pacific Coast. Until conditions 
become more settled, nothing, of course, will be done in regard 
to building these lines. 

Our competitor in Mexico City, the Mexican Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., has been in business about 35 years and has 
about 8,000 subscribers. Its property in Mexico was seized 
by the government forces and is now -being operated under 
the supervision of the Secretary of Communications and Pub- 
lic Works. A curious incident connected with this seizure is 
that Fernando Gil, formerly managing director of the com- 
pany, was, under the Huerta regime, made director of the 
federal telegraph department of the government service and. 
the seizure of the property of the Mexican Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. was made under his personal supervision. All 
American employes were put out and replaced by Mexicans. 

There are practically no long distance telephone lines in 
Mexico, although telephone communication to several cities 
within a radius of about 125 miles from Mexico City is pos- 
sible by an arrangement through which the government tele- 
graph iron wires are used. This is, however, unsatisfactory, 
both from a transmission and an operating standpoint, and it 
was on this account that our company sought a concession for 
building modern long distance lines to be used primarily for 
telephonic purpose.” 





Praise for Keystone Service. 

At a recent luncheon of the Philadelphia Association of 
Credit Men, Clarence Harper, a director of the Keystone 
Telephone Co., described the service of that company as the 
business man’s system of intercommunication. He said that 
66,000,000 messages were sent over the company’s wires in 
Philadelphia last year. 

“Tt is the function of the Keystone,” declared Mr. Harper, 
“to serve the business man. Those 66,000,000 calls last 
year, paid for as excess calls over the Bell lines, would have 
cost business men $1,980,000. We performed the service for 
$1,265,000.” The two systems, ‘Mr. Harper said, give Phila- 
delphia a better telephone service than is maintained in any 
other city in the East. 





Tri-State Convention at Jackson, Tenn. 

The seventh annual convention of the Tri-State Independent 
Telephone Association, held this week at Jackson, Tenn., was 
largely attended by representatives from telephone companies 
in Mississippi, Alabama and Tennessee. Very enthusiastic meet- 
ings are reported and the exhibits of the manufacturers of 
telephone equipment were well attended. The old officers of 
the association wére re-elected for the ensuing year. The next 
convention of’ the association will’ be held’ at Memphis,’ ‘Tenn. 
A full report of the proceedings will appear next week. 
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SCENES IN MEXICO TYPICAL OF THE PEOPLE AND THE COUNTRY. 


1. Military Maneuvers Near Mexico City. 2. The President’s Summer Palace. 3. Mts. Ixtaccihuat! and Popocatepeti, 4. A Field 
Piece of the Federal Army. 5. Aztec Indian Village. 6. Irregulars of the Federal Army. 7. Guards on 
the Train. 8. Some of Zapata’s Men in Camp. 








The Maintenance of Telephone and Telegraph Equipment 


Experience of ‘Big Four’’ Railroad in Developing Men for Locating and Remedying Telephone Dispatching 
Line and Equipment [rouble—Paper Presented at Annual Convention of Rail- 
way Telegraph Superintendents, New Orleans 


By M. B. Overly 


Prior to the adoption, by the railroad companies, of the 
telephone for train dispatching and other purposes, little at- 
tention was paid to the construction and maintenance of the 
inside plant. A brief inspection of the wiring of the average 
telegraph office, even today, will prove this to be true. This 
is all being changed, however, and the general tendency is 
towards better construction and a higher class of mainte- 
nance. The telegraph company is rapidly improving its stand- 
ards, both as to the class of equipment it uses and furnishes 
and to the manner in which it shall be installed and main- 
tained. 

In looking over the installation of telephone equipment that 
has been made by the various railroads, one will find many 
different methods in use. Each road seems to be following 
its own particular specifications, or lack of specifications. Some 
of these appear to be good and some bad. I believe, however, 
that all are beginning to realize the need of doing things 
right. Every department of tHe railroad is rapidly reaching a 
point where it will depend upon company owned telephones 
with which to handle its business. 

No one wishes to give anything but the best service that 
can be produced. To do this will require the building up of 
an organization that will work together harmoniously, intelli- 
gently, and diligently. We will find that first class mainte- 
nance spells first class service and that poor maintenance 
spells failure. We must adopt and use a standard of main- 
tenance that will bring about the highest possible efficiency 
in our telephone and telegraph service, and I believe only the 
highest class of maintenance will do this. 


THE QUESTION OF MAINTENANCE. 


Every superintendent of telegraph, who has telephone train 
dispatching on his road, has done a lot of thinking upon the 
question of maintenance and just what methods he shall use 
to handle it in the best way. Every man has, no doubt, asked 
himself many, many times what k’nd of employes he shall 
use on this class of work. He has wondered whether he shall 
divide his territory into small districts and have his stationed 
linemen do all the work, both’ inside and out in a given 
territory, or whether he shall divide his territory among the 
stationed linemen, without regard to the telephone equipment, 
and employ telephone inspectors or maintainers to look after 
the equipment. I believe there are several correct answers to 
this question, because the probiem is just a little different 
on each railroad. It would seem that one man in going over 
a given territory should be sufficient and that he should take 
care of all classes of work. It would seem that too much 
time is wasted in riding on a motor car from station to sta- 
tion when no work is being done other than equipment in- 
spection. 

Our own experience was probably very similar to that of 
all other roads. We built and equipped seven telephone dis- 
patching circuits in about three months. None of our regular 
men knew anything about telephones and few of tnem knew 
what a selector looked like. Our installers were telephone 
men we picked up here and there and a few of our stationed 
linemen were used to help out. When we finished the installa- 
tion of the first circuit, we immediately put it into service 
and started to work on the installation of another one. We 
had scarcely left that territory, however, before little things 
began to happen on that circuit. 


We had no wire chiefs, and our chief dispatchers and dis- 
patchers knew nothing about testing on telephone circuits. Ifa 
fuse blew out in the main battery or some simple trouble devel- 
oped, there was no one who knew how to make the simplest kind 
of a test. This resulted in our being compelled to take the 
best man available, out of one of our gangs, and put him in 
charge of the telephones on that division. This man had been 
a lineman at one time, but he had developed into a telephone 
equipment man and finally into a telephone wire chief. Be- 
cause of the fact that we had no wire chiefs, he had to be a 
sort of a traveling wire chief and equipment inspector. If 
a case of trouble came in, he first made a test to find out 
whether it was+sline trouble or equipment trouble. If it 
proved to be line trouble, the stationed lineman went after it, 
but if it proved to be equipment trouble the inspector went 
after it himself. At first we did not tie him down to any 
very hard and fast rules to follow, but allowed him to use 
his own judgment to a considerable extent. As time went on, 
however, we employed wire chiefs for all of the more im- 
portant points on our road. These men immediately took 
charge of all testing and in additicn to this looked after the 
handling of duplex apparatus and telegraph repeaters and in 
some cases also acted as manager of the office. 


We then relieved the inspector of all testing and required 
him to inspect every office in his territory at least once every 
30 days. We required him to inspect the dispatchers’ master 
equipment and main battery once each week. On his inspec- 
tion trips, the inspector carried with him a supply of cords. 
mouthpieces, receiver shells, diaphragms, etc., together with a 
supply of dry batteries, so that he could fix up any case ot 
trouble that might develop. Our aim was to anticipate trouble 
rather than to wait until it came. These men were each given 
about 300 miles of road, on which there is a dispatchers’ 
telephone circuit, a station to station telephone block circuit, 
and a number of siding and yard telephone circuits. We sup- 
ply them with simple blue prints of all circuits in use in their 
territory. They are also supplied with all specifications that 
we get up or use and we try to keep them supplied with every- 
thing they may need in the way of telephone apparatus parts. 

We believe it pays to keep these men well supplied so that 
they do not have to wait on equipment to clear trouble. I 
overheard a superintendent remark, a year or two ago, that 
he made his men coax him for material so they would not 
use so much. In my opinion a policy of that kind can only 
result in disaster. The men will be compelled to do shoddy 
work and will gradually drift into doing that kind of work 
at all times. 


RESULT oF Pook MAINTENANCE Work. 


A friend of mine was employed a year or two ago by sev- 
eral large Independent telephone companies to go over their 
plants to determine, if possible, why their transmission was 
below the standard of efficiency. The first thing he did was 
to look over their physical plant to see what class of con- 
struction had been used and to find out how it was being 
maintained. He found a large part of the answer in the 
maintenance. An inferior and inexperienced class of men 
had been employed. They had gradually allowed the plant 
to become demoralized and not a man of them knew what 
was wrong. Loose connections, unsoldered joints, incorrect 
circuits, etc., were in evidence everywhere. 
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He immediately started men to work to remedy these trou- 
bles. One of the principal stockholders of the company, in 
talking with me about my friend’s report, expressed regret 
that a high priced engineer should waste his time in looking 
after such details as unsoldered joints when any lineman 
should have found them and applied the remedy. He over- 
looked the fact that there were dozens of linemen in the serv- 
ice all the time, but none of them had remedied the trouble 
until someone found it and told them what to do. 

The fact that most of our stationed linemen are without 
telephone experience and most of them with little, if any, 
experience on inside work of any kind, makes it imperative, 
it seems to me, that we should employ a certain number of 
good equipment men. We need not call these men telephone 
inspectors if we do not wish to, but we might call them tele- 
phone instructors. Most of us could use them in that capacity, 
to a good advantage, by having them instruct the stationed 
linemen how to make simple repairs and to teach them how 
to make tests to determine whether the trouble is in one piece 
of apparatus or another, or whether it is outside the office. 
The old way for a stationed lineman to run down a case of 
trouble in an office, was to have the wiring hanging loose so 
he could run his hand along on the wire and trace it out. 

A stationed lineman is usually obtained by promoting a 
bright young man from one of our line gangs. He has had 
no experience in hunting line trouble, no experience in wiring 
offices, and none in locating trouble in equipment If he has 
ever done any inside work, how is he to know whether his 
wiring is done right or not? How is he to know whether 
the equipment is all right if he knows nothing about the 
equipment? We would not think of putting a man in charge 
of outside work without having trained him for it. Why, 
then, should we expect him, or permit him to do inside work 
without training? I am convinced that these men are entitled 
to and should be given a course of training in equipment 
work so they will know as much about the equipment as 
they do about the outside plant. If this course is pursued, 
me man can take care of both the inside and outside plant. 
{f this is not done, the equipment is sure to suffer at his 
hands. 

Whether we employ stationed linemen to look after the 
equipment, or employ telephone inspectors to do it, it will 
be found necessary for inspections to be made at least every 
30 days. As stated above, this is necessary to anticipate trou- 
ble and clear it before it comes in. If stationed linemen 
alone are employed, it will be found necessary to employ a 
certain number of first class telephone equipment men to clear 
equipment trouble that linemen are unable to find and to 
make a general inspection trip at least every three or four 
months to pick up any irregularities that may creep in, due 
to the stationed linemen not being absolutely familiar with 
the equipment. 


Let MANUFACTURERS Do REPAIRING. 

There has been considerable discussion in regard to the 
advisability of maintaining a repair shop. My experience has 
been that it does not pay to attempt to rebuild equipment, to 
rewind coils or to do any repairing that requires any great 
amount of machinery. I find it cheaper to return to the man- 
ufacturer apparatus requiring repairs of this kind and have 
them do the work. I find it is economical to purchase repair 
parts for replacement so that the telephone inspectors, or the 
man in the storeroom can replace the defective parts, such as 
induction coils, ringer coils, etc. Those roads that are located 
a great distance from the manufacturers might find it advan- 
tageous to do considerable repairing and to provide an up to 
date shop, but it will be necessary for them to go to a con- 
siderable expense to equip this shop and they will have to 
get a high grade man to run it. 

We have each of our stationed linemen and telephone in- 
spectors send to the wire chief a daily report in duplicate 
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showing what trouble they have cleared, what work they have 
done on inspection, and also a report of any installations that 
they have made. The wire chief checks these against his log 
book and gets from them any information that he may re- 
quire. He keeps one copy and forwards the other to the 
office of the superintendent of telegraph. At the end of each 
month, each wire chief makes up a report showing the exact 
amount of each class of material that has been used in each 
territory on each class of telephone line and sends it to the 
office of the superintendent, so that it may be reduced to 
dollars and cents. He also makes out a report showing the 
different kinds of trouble that have developed on each class 
of telephone circuit and what part of the equipment has be- 
come defective. 

At the end of each month each telephone inspector and each 
stationed lineman who clears telephone equipment troubles, 
fills out a printed form showing what telephone equipment and 
material he has on hand. We use this report to check against 
his daily work report of material used and also to keep us 
in touch with what each man has, so that we can call upon 
him to ship something to other points if needed and so that 
we may know whether or not he has the equipment on hand 
to make an installation in a hurry if necessary. 

The cost of maintenance of different kinds of apparatus is 
largely what you make it. This cost will, no doubt, vary to 
a considerable extent on the various railroads. This is due 
to several causes. One is that there are a number of different 
grades of maintenance in use on the different railroads. An- 
other is that some of the railroads have been spending con- 
siderable money in experimenting with various kinds of ap- 
paratus to determine which is the best and also to help 
improve the class of apparatus that is for sale. Most of the 
repair parts are used to replace apparatus broken by careless- 
ness and some of it due to outright abuse. I believe a cam- 
paign of education among employes to teach them to handle 
the telephone equipment properly and to take the right kind 
of care of it would result in quite a saving. 





Newspaper Urges Adoption of Paris System. 

The Terre Haute Tribune, Terre Haute, Ind., in an editorial, 
urges the local telephone companies to install the so-called 
Paris “Raffels Service.” The paper says of the idea: “It is a 
good one, and if it is practicable in Paris there seems to be 
no reason why the innovation could not be introduced here. 
The local telephone companies are never slow to add to their 
efficiency, and if there is any real public demand for the 
‘Raffels System’ here, advantage doubtless will be taken of 
the opportunity to make the best telephone service in the world 
even better still.” 

The “Raffels System” seeks to remedy one of the defects of 
telephone service, which is that when an instrument is left 
unattended the subscriber never knows who may have called 
in his absence. By the Raffels service the operator makes 
note of such calls, first informing the one calling that the 
subscriber is on the Raffels list and they will be glad to let him 
know who called. When the subscriber returns he calls Cen- 
tral and is given the list of calls in his absence. Where a 
message has been left for the subscriber, the message is 
read to him. For each message so transmitted the Paris charge 
is four cents. 





Chicago Telephone Users Association Incorporated. 

The Chicago Telephone Users’ Association, of Chicago, 
an organization not for profit, has been licensed to incor- 
porate by the secretary of state of Illinois. The object 
of the association is the promotion of the general welfare 
of all telephone users. Those whose names appear in the 
incorporation papers are Frank Conners, Albert F. Laurence 
and Harry B. [M. Miller. 









The Variation of Speech Transmission by Transmitters 


Account of Oscillographic Study of Microphones Giving the Different Records of the Same Sound Obtained 


by the Different Types of Transmitters—Abstract of Paper in Annales des Postes, Telegraphes 
et Telephones, Published in The Electrician, London 


By A. Blondel and S. Polak 


For some time an oscillographic study of microphone cur- 
rents has been suggested in order to find a means of improv- 
ing the transmission of speech over telephones wires, or to 
analyze the sounds of the human voice. Since 1901, when 
there were published the first microphonic curves of vowels 
obtained by superimposing on a singing are microphonic cur- 
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Fig. 1. Diagram of Connections. 

rents, several other investigators have published quantitative 
records obtained by directly recording microphonic currents 
under different conditions, notably, Devaux-Charbonnel, Cohen 
and Shepherd, and Béla Gati. 

Devaux-Charbonnel attempted the quantitative analysis of 
vowels by measuring on curves, carefully magnified, the ampli- 
tudes of different harmonics. The results, without being 
identical with those of physicists, who had workede on these 
harmonics by acoustic methods, were not extremely different. 
Others have been supported in their work by the conviction 
that the microphonic records, on which they were working, 
were truly characteristic, at least for the vowels. Since then 
it must be admitted that the records obtained certain 
microphones give well defined translations of speech. We 
were convinced of it ourselves until, having had to compare 


with 


several microphones incidentally for other work, we obtained 
comparative records. We established then, much to our sur- 
prise, that our curves neither agreed between themselves, nor 
with those of other experimenters. 

It appeared to us useful then to call the attention of special- 
ists to the results of this study, by reproducing here several 
qualitative records of vowels. Their differences will explain 
why speech is never transmitted faithfully by the microphones 
and why each person possesses, besides his ordinary voice, a 
telephone voice. The connections employed are shown in 
Fig. 1. A triple bifilar Blondel oscillograph was employed, 
the bifilar suspensions, 2 and 3, being used to register the 
currents in the microphones M, and M:; the third bifilar was 
hung on an electric tuning fork, giving 200 vibrations per 
second, and permitting the frequency of the waves to be reg- 
istered. For sounds we employed the human singing of 
vowels, a bell, a special siren, a clock, etc.. The microphones 
were suspended by long wires in front of the source of sound, 
in identical positions, and the identity of the records were 
verified by interchanging the microphones and connections. 

The two bifilars were connected in series with the same 
microphones, and four oscillograms were taken as follows: 
One when the current was nil; one with the circuit closed 
and the current equal to 1/100 ampere through the two bifilars 
and the microphone; one when the vowel a was sung ‘before 
the microphone; and one with the vowel i. An inspection of 


these curves showed that the two bifilars employed registered 





in a sufficiently identical way the same current. In fact, on 
calculating the amplitudes of the dit rent peaks of the curves 
found that the two records were identical to within 
cent. This proved, we can now compare the 
curves obtained by different microphones. 

The microphones employed in what 
P, D, B, H and T, They are the microphones most commonly 
employed in practice. They are all of the solid back type 
filled with filings, except B and H, which contain granules. 
The microphones T are of the submarine type. Type P are 
long distance microphones. Their records are, therefore, more 
Os- 
cillograms were obtained with microphones P and D traversed 
by equal currents. The deformations were very marked, the 
microphone J) absorbing the higher harmonics. In order to 
make the oscillations of D equal to P, about three times the 
current was sent through D, but the last two of the higher 
harmonics were still eliminated in D. 


it was 
about 2 per 


follows are lettered 


comparable with those of the experiments quoted above. 


In Fig. 2 a comparison is made between the same micro- 
phones for the vowels e¢, 7, 0, The top curves give the 
It may here be remarked that all 
the vowels, particularly i and u, show harmonics of a high 


u, ou. 
beats of the tuning fork. 
order. For the vowel 0, the microphone ) reproduces a prac- 
tically sinusoidal wave of a frequency double that registered 
by P. Fig. 3 obtained 
with the three microphones; the shown in 
the center, B on top and H difficult to 
recognize that the three curves represent the same vowel. In 
B and H, which are of the granular type, the granules, when 
disturbed, superimpose their own harmonics. 

These oscillograms refer to cases where the currents tra- 


gives oscillograms of the vowel u 


record of FP is 


below. Here it is 


versing the microphones are relatively small, of the order of 
a few hundredths of an ampere. Oscillograms obtained with 


stronger currents, about 1% ampere for the vowel ou, with 
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Fig. 2. Comparison with Vowels e, i, 0, u, ou, Sung. 


the microphones P and B, showed that the curves become more 
comparable for the currents used in practice, but remained. 
nevertheless, quite distinct. In the previous experiments the 
microphone circuits did not contain any external resistance 
except that of the bifilar, which is not more than 6 ohms 
Oscillograms were, therefore, taken of different vowels wit! 
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microphones B and P in series with a resistance of 400 ohms, 
the current being about 1/100 ampere. It was found that the 
higher harmonics were absent in the oscillograms registered 
by P. The effect of adding in the circuit of P an air induc- 
tance of several hundredths of a henry was then tried. The 
current in B and P was .004 ampere. It was found, naturally, 
that there was a diminution in the oscillations by reason of the 
impedance, and an alteration in the curves by the disappear- 
ance of the higher harmonics. 

All these oscillograms tend to shew that the microphones 
preserve well the fundamental wave of the note, but alter the 
higher Helmholtz harmonics, characteristic of the vowel. Fig. 
4 brings out clearly this fact. Here an electric bell, operated 
so as to give a nearly sinusoidal wave with a frequency of 
1,000, but producing periodically complex wave sounds with 
harmonics having a frequency of 3,000 or more. Oscillogram 
35 shows the position of the spot of the two bifilars, connected 
in series with the microphones ? and B and adjusted till they 
coincide. Oscillogram 36 shows the position of the spots at 
rest with the current on and in a reverse direction; 37 gives 
the record of the sound of the bell. So long as the wave is 
pure, the microphones register it without deformation, apart 
from the inequality of the sensibilities, but the higher har- 
monics are deformed. 

The deformation of the higher har: onics is, then, a fault 
inherent in all the usual microphones. To explain the reason 
for this, it is natural to attribute it to the resonance of the 
apparatus and to find out the natural frequency of the micro- 
phones. To determine this we have worked in different ways. 
We first sought the pseudo period of the oscillations liberated 
by submitting the membrane of the microphone to a strong 
pressure, which could be instantaneously released; the micro- 
phone would then continue to oscillate under its own fre- 
quency. In this way oscillograms have been obtained of the 
discharge of a pistol or of a mechanical pressure exerted on 
the membrane. This pressure was produced by the armature 
of an electromagnet, and was released instantaneously by the 
breaking of the current in the electromagnet. 

The results obtained by these methods were not very com- 
parable, and we believe it preferable to study direct the reso- 
nance of microphones under forced oscillations. To this end 
we have used a siren capable of producing in air or in water, 
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by this last process, that the microphones do not possess a 
well defined frequency of their own. They present stretches 
of resonance and have natural frequencies in numerous places; 
they are in general very little damped, which provokes the 
deformations. 

Thus, for example, the microphone B has only one fre- 
quency, well defined by resonance, at 2,400. The microphone 
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Fig. 3. Comparison with Vowel u Sung. 


sinusoidal sound waves of a frequency between 3,000 and 600 
and a sensibly constant power. Where the frequency of the 
note of this siren is equal to that of the microphone, it brings 
about in the oscillations a large amplification, due to resonance, 
and it ‘ig only necessary to note the frequency corresponding 
to the“indications of the electric tuning fork. We have found 








Fig. 4. Reproduction of Superfluous Harmonics of a Bell. 


P possesses two, one about 1,100 and the other at 2,000; D 
has a frequency of the order of 1,700 only, and is rather 
more damped than the others; and H has two frequencies, 
about 2,400 and 2,000. 

One can now proceed to explain the different alterations 
established by: (1) The insufficiency of the amplitude of the 
frequency or frequencies of the microphones themselves; (2) 
The excess ‘or insufficiency of the damping of the microphones: 
(3) The accidental occurrence of resonance, of the mem- 
brane on one part and of the harmonic of the speech on the 
other. 

Without wishing to deduce general quantitative results from 
these tests, this study shows, at least, that it is necessary to 
proceed with caution if one wishes to draw, from theory or 
practice, conclusions from oscillographic studies of micro- 
phones. The microphones can introduce their own oscilla- 
tions, of a frequency independent of that of the sound of the 
human voice every time the membranes or the granules are 
not sufficiently damped; likewise, an excessive damping can 
suppress certain harmonics. One sees from this point of 
view the great difference between microphones of similar ap- 
pearance. Microphones with granules give very many super- 
fluous vibrations. 

The methods indicated can be usefully applied to further 
studies and practical comparisons of microphones. It is, 
above all, to make these methods known that we have brought 
forward this paper. The method of the sinusoidal siren ap- 
pears to be preferable to that of the variable whistle (sound 
variometer), which has been employed in Germany and Austria 
for the study of the vibrations and memtranes, because the 
siren gives a sound of sensibly constant power, while the 
variometer changes its volume and probably also its power 
with the sound. 

It seems that the better method recognizing with precision 
the composition of vowels in telephonic transmission would 
be the synthetic method, consisting of superimposing a prin- 
cipal E.M.F. on the harmonic terms produced by other small 
alternators, as has been done, for example, by Mr. Cahill for 
the reproduction of the sounds of musical instruments. We 
have not studied the consonants, which are more complex, 
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the greater part of which, having a brusque or explosive char- 
acteristic, put forcibly into motion the harmonics 0, the micro- 
phones themselves, and are, therefore, still more subject to 
deformations than vowels. These, moreover, are the sounds 
that the ear distinguishes better, and play, without doubt, the 
principal part in hearing. 


Railway Telegraph Superintendents’ Convention Program. 
The thirty-third annual convention of the Association of 
Railway Telegraph Superintendents was held at Grunewald 
Hotel, New Orleans, La., May 19 to 22 inclusive. The in- 
formal “get together” meeting was Monday evening, May 
18, in the gold room of the hotel. A full report of the con- 
vention will appear in the next issue of TrELEpHoNy. The 
convention program included the following papers: 

“Organization of Gangs, Including Plans for Boarding 
the Men,” by M. B. Wyrick, division plant superintendent, 
Western Union Telegraph Co., Dallas, Texas. 

“The Fitting of Applicants for Telegraph and Telephone 
Service on Railroads,” by J. B. Sheldon, superintendent of 
telegraph, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha, Neb. 

“Unit Cost of Railroad Pole Line Construction and Re- 
pairs,” by V. T. Kissinger, superintendent of telegraph, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, Chicago, III. 

“The Printing Telegraph,” by Archibald Wray, assistant 
superintendent telegraph, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway, Chicago, III. 

“The Maintenance of Telephone and Telegraph Equip- 
ment,” by M. B. Overly, engineer telegraph department, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

“Organization of Forces for Restoring Wire Service In- 
terrupted by Storms,” by J. C. Hubbard, general super- 
visor of lines, Western Union Telegraph Co., New York, 
N. Y. 

“Wireless Telegraphy in Railroad Service,” by L. B. Foley, 
superintendent of telegraph, telephone and wireless, Lacka- 
wanna Railroad, New York, N. Y. 

“Wire Transpositions,” by M. H. Clapp, superintendent 
of telegraph of the Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

The order of the Sons of Jove entertained the superin- 
tendents at Spanish Fort on the evening of May 19. 








Figures That Refute Government Ownership Arguments. 

At a recent meeting of the Omaha district managers of 
the Nebraska (Bell) Telephone Co., Guy H. Pratt, general 
commercial superintendent of the company, gave some 
interesting statistics which serve to refute the contentions 
of advocates of government ownership of telephone. He 
said in part: 

“The United States has but six per cent. of the popula- 
tion of the world, but within the confines of this country 
are 64 per cent. of the telephones of the world. Chicago 
has more telephones than all of France; Omaha has more 
telephones than all of Spain; Denver more than all of 
Greece, Bulgaria and Portugal combined. There are more 
telephones per capita on the farms in Nebraska than in the 
rural districts of any other country in the world. 

The Bell telephone system in this country reaches 70,000 
towns—10,000 more than the United States mail. Set the 
Bell telephones in this country in a row, one against an- 
other, and they would build a wall around the state. 

The Bell telephone wire in this country, 16,000,000 miles, 
would encircle the globe 621 times and the poles set 
solid would build a stockade twice around Nebraska. 
There are more employes in the Bell service than people 
in the entire state of Wyoming. Last year the Bell com- 
panies spent in taxes alone enough to buy more than 100,- 
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G00 acres of Nebraska farm land if it cost $100 an acre— 
$11,300,000. During the time it has taken to build the 
Panama Canal, the Bell companies have spent in construc- 
tion enough to build two canals—$800,000,000. This year 
the Bell companies plan to spend $60,000,000 in remodeling 
and rebuilding their plants—double what it would take to 
buy all the farm land in this county. 

America has more than eight million telephones; all 
Europe with four times the population of America has less 
than three million telephones. America has a telephone for 
every 10 persons; Europe has only one telephone for every 
150 persons. More than two decades ago—back in 1893— 
thousand mile telephone lines were in successful operation 
in America. Only last year the first 900-mile line was 
built in Europe. Service day and night is the common 
rule in America. In New Zealand 60 per cent. of the ex- 
changes are only open from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. and 85 per 
cent. are not open at all on Sunday. In Switzerland 42 per 
cent. of the exchanges are closed from 9 p. m. until 6 a. m. 
In Sweden only 75 out of 2,000 offices give night service. 
In Belgium only two offices in the whole country give night 
France and England the small offices are 
closed at night, and in Germany night calls are charged 
extra. 

Regulation has been successful in keeping up the quality, 
of the service and in affording reasonable rates. Why 
should we try government ownership? There are no sound 
reasons given or real advantages promised for government 
ownership and operation which do not apply to or cannot 
be secured by government regulation. Most of the ‘ad- 
vantages’ promised and arguments used are purely hypo- 
thetical, theoretical and uncertain; they are not vindicated 
by the experience either of this or of any other country. 
Government regulation can effectually curb ‘monopoly’ 
and ‘selfish exploitation’ and make them useful without de- 
stroying them, by subordinating them to the public for the 
public advantage. Government ownership and operation 
would destroy individual initiative; they would create 
monopoly and increase and strengthen its evils by placing 
it in the control of officials and servants, responsible only 
to themselves as a political party, and parts of the or- 
ganization which made or unmade the chief executives. 

Operation is a methodical action upon lines of a de- 
termined policy, requiring expert knowledge, experience, 
training, and individual interest. 

Regulation is in the nature of a review, consideration, 
determination. It is judicial and advisory, not administra- 
tive or executive. A commission of regulation is anal- 
ogous to a board of direction representing the public as 
well as the corporation, having no other object than the 
conservation and protection of the interests of all.” 


service. In 





Federal and State Forest Fire Protection. 


For the past two years it has been the practice of state 
fire wardens or federal forest officers to furnish postmasters 
with lists of local wardens and patrolmen, with their addresses 
and telephone numbers. These lists are given to rural carriers 
with instructions to report forest fires to the men whose 
names appear thereon, or to other responsible persons. The 
detection and suppression of many fires had resulted from 
this arrangement and a special effort is to be made this 
year to get even more value out of the service. 

Co-operation between the rural carriers and the federal for- 
est officers will be effective in the 20 states in which national 
forests exist and with state forest officers in the 20 states 
which have established their own fire protective systems. It 
is expected that the services of the carriers will be partic- 
ularly valuable in helping to protect the new national forest 
areas in the southern Appalachians. 
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Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision of Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts in 
Matters Affecting Public Relations of Utilities and Actions of City Councils Bearing 
Upon Franchises, Rates and Service 


Tariff Filing Order of Pennsylvania Commission. 

The Public Service Commission of Pennsylvania has issued 
an ordér requiring all public service companies under its 
jurisdiction, including telephone companies, to file with the 
commission, not later than June 1, 1914, schedules showing all 
tariffs issued by such companies which were in effect on Jan- 
uary 1, 1914, together with all supplements or amendments 
thereto and all rules and regulations in any manner affecting 
rates. All such tariffs and schedules shall bear consecutive 
serial numbers, commencing with No. 1, for each company 
and the serial designation shall bear the prefix “P.S.C—Pa.” 

If five or more tariffs or schedules are filed by any one 
company, an index thereto shall be furnished, the first por- 
tion of which shall show an arrangement in numerical order, 
and the second in alphabetical order, by commodity of traffic 
or character of service performed, and, if common carriers, 
shall briefly describe the territory of origin and destination. 
The commission gives the form of a letter uf transmittal in 
duplicate to be sent with the schedules. 





Physical Connection Upheld by Nebraska Supreme Court. 

The Nebraska Supreme Court reccntly handed down a 
decision upholding the administrative and judical powers 
of the Nebraska Railway Commission in the case brought 
on the appeal of the Nebraska (Bell) Telephone Co. from 
the decision of the commission ordering physical connec- 
tion with the Hooper Telephone Co., of Hooper, Neb., a 
county-owned telephone company. 

The opinion declares that the order of the commission is 
affirmed without prejudice to either party to apply to the 
commission to introduce further evidence and obtain the 
order of the commission adjusting terms and expenses of 
making correction, and such other or further action on the 
part of the commission as may be necessary. 

The syllabus of the opinion, which is written by Judge 
Sedgwick follows: 


1. The constitution as amended must be construed as a 
whole, and the purpose and scope of amendments are not 
limited by former provisions only as the plain meaning of 
the whole instrument requires. The amendment creating 
the state railway commission and the statute enacted pur- 
suant to the power given to the legislature thereby, confer 
administrative and judicial powers upon the commission 
in addition to the main purpose of its creation which is the 
exercise of legislative powers. 

2. Chapter 94, laws 1911, providing for proceedings in 
this court to review the decisions of the state railway com- 
mission confers appellate jurisdiction upon this court, with- 
in the meaning of section 2, article 6, of the constitution. 

3. The statute is not unconstitutional as an attempt to 
confer legislative powers upon this court, its purpose being 
to afford a speedy determination as to the regularity of the 
proceedings of the commission and the legality of its de- 
cisions. It should not be construed as giving this court any 
different jurisdiction than in ordinary civil cases under the 
former statute by proceedings in error which also gave this 
court jurisdiction “to reverse, vacate or modify” judgments 
and not to retry the case as an original action. 

_ 4. Chapter 79, laws 1913, is not unconstitutional as tak- 
ing private property without due process of law. 

5. The state railway commission has jurisdiction under 
that act to order physical connection of telephone lines and 
exchanges, and, when the parties fail to agree, it is the duty 
of the commission to determine and prescribe the terms 
and conditions of such connection and of the use of the 
, sgt connected, and apportion the expense of connecting 

ame, 


6. The orders of the commission are presumed to be 
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within the power given by the constitution and statutes, 
and will not be reversed by this court upon appeal unless 
it appears affirmatively from the evidence in the record, 
that there was error in the proceedings prejudicial to the 
party complaining or that the commission has otherwise 
exceeded its powers. 

7. When appeal from the order of the commission is 
taken directly to this court, and the proper bond given, such 
order becomes the final order of the commission when ap- 
proved by this court. The remedies recognized by sub- 
division E of section 5, chapter 90, laws 1907, are not super- 
seded by such order of the commission. 

8. The evidence in the record is not sufficient to show 
that the order of the commission is impracticable or in- 
capable of execution or that the commission has pro- 
ceeded illegally or has exceeded its powers in this case. 


In order to secure a temporary restraining order from 
a district court in Nebraska the statute of that state requires 
a common carrier to present to the district judge the en- 
tire record of the hearing held before the railway com- 
mission. 





Want Increased Rates at Hastings, Neb., to Pay Tax. 

President F. H. Woods and general manager, L. E. 
Hurtz, of the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., re- 
cently reported to the Commissioners Clarke and Taylor 
of the Nebraska Railway Commission, that the city council 
of Hastings, Neb., is proposing to levy an occupation tax. 
This is to be 2 per cent., or about $1,000 per year, on the 
company’s business in Hastings. The officials stated that 
the occupation tax had not been taken into consideration 
in fixing the rates and that if the tax is to be levied the 
company should be allowed to charge more for its service 
at Hastings. 

A plan is said to have been devised by the officials of 
the company whereby the tax could be met by adding to 
the monthly bill of each subscriber, for one month of each 
year, an amount sufficient collectively to raise the $1,000. 
It is thought that if patrons of the company should under- 
stand that they would have to pay the tax, over and 
above the rates, they would bring pressure on the city 
council not to pass the ordinance. 





Decision of Kansas Commission in Fairview Case. 

A recent decision by the Kansas Public Utilities Com- 
mission in the case of the Fairview Mutual Telephone Co., 
of Fairview, Kan., holds it to be discriminatory for a tele- 
phone company to charge lower rates in the case of sub- 
scribers who are stockholders than in the case of those who 
are not stockholders in the company. The evidence showed 
that the company charged 300 stockholders 50 cents per 
month and 80 non-stockholders $1 per month for service. 
Its application was for permission to charge an equal rate 
to all of $1.25 a month. 

Chairman Kinkel, who wrote the decision, used the con- 
ditions found to exist in the case of the Fairview com- 
pany, as the text for some pointed observations applicable 
also to other companies in the state. The commissioner said 
in part: 


The company never has paid sufficient compensation to 
warrant a reasonably competent man to devote the time 
necessary to the management of a plant of this size and no 
regular books have ever been kept. In the company was 
originally invested $13,500. Now it has an estimated value 
of only $6,500. 
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There are seemingly many companies in like condition 
throughout the state. The most efficient service can be 
rendered at the lowest possible cost to the public only by 
placing the affairs of the utility on a sound business basis, 
which includes, primarily, capable management and em- 
ployes, proper maintenance of plant, correct bookeeping 
methods, proper provision for depreciation and other proper 
and fixed charges, the establishment of equitable rental 
charges and their prompt payment. 

If a utility cannot be operated in a sufficient and efficient 
manner along the lines outlined, business sagacity and pub- 
lic interest seem to require that it be disposed of to some 
one more competent to perform the duties imposed upon 
it. 





Consolidation Plan at Ottawa, Kan. 

The city commissioners and merchants association of Otta- 
‘wa, Kan., have agreed on a committee which has been given 
power to negotiate with the representatives of the Bell and 
Independent telephone companies of Ottawa and the Kansas 
Public Utilities Commission in order to bring about the con- 
solidation of the two plants. Both companies are willing to 
furnish the service if the people are willing to agree to rates 
which will pay a reasonable amount of interest on the in- 
vestment. 





License Fee Ordinance at Ottawa, Kan. 

An ordinance is being prepared by the board of city com- 
missioners of Ottawa, Kan., to provide for the collection of 
annual license fees from teleplione, telegraph and express com- 
panies for the privilege of doing business in the city. 





Appraisal of Bell Property in Oregon. 

The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. has advised the 
Oregon Railroad Commission that in accord with its :re- 
quest it will soon have a full crew at work in Portland be- 
ginning the work of appraising the company’s property in 
the state. 

In the compilation of this data the engineers of the com- 
pany and of the commission will work together so that the 
final result will form an authoritative basis to guide the 
commission in adjusting rates from time to time. Hereto- 
fore the commission has found it necessary, in each case, to 
call upon the company for figures and then to have these 
checked by its own engineers. It is the purpose of the 
commission to bring about a uniform system of rates so 
as to do away with the numerous complaints of discrimina- 
tion. 


Oregon Commission Rules For Protection of Manholes. 
The Railroad Commission of Oregon has adopted and pub- 
lished a set of rules of practice which are recommended to 
public utilities in Oregon in regard to protection to be af- 
forded at manholes. The rules are the result of a confer- 
ence between the commission and representatives of utilities 
following a manhole accident in the city of Portland, which 
caused a suspension of telephone, fire alarm and burglar alarm 
service in a considerable portion of the city for many hours. 
The rules provide for the constant guarding and barricad- 
ing of open manholes, for inspection for gases and for every 
precaution necessary for the prevention of fire. They also 
provide for the protection to service by provision for the 
repair of cables, etc., and for the cleaning of manholes. The 
new rules do not constitute a formal order by the commis- 
sion as this was not deemed necessary. Utilities receiving 
the code of recommended practice are requested to notify the 
commission as to the adoption of the practices suggested. 








Rural Telephone Warfare in Michigan. 

Gratiot County, Michigan, and especially St. Louis, Mich., 
and surrounding territory, has been the scene of aj; rural 
telephone war. Recently the farmers on all the rural lines 
out’ of St. Louis, Mich., held a mass meeting and decided 
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to eliminate one of the two telephone lines and have a uni- 
versal service. The Michigan State Telephone Co. and the 
Union Telephone Co. have occupied the field jointly and 
the service has been about equally divided. 

At the meeting of the farmers it was decided to take 
a vote as to which one company would be retained, and 
it resulted in a victory for the Union company. Hundreds 
of Bell telephones were ordered out on the farm lines, and 
the Union company had a force of construction men ready 
to build the new lines. The Bell people sent special repre- 
sentatives to all the rural telephone users and every at- 
tempt is being made to get them to rescind their former 
action. 





Eavesdroppers Want to Keep Party Lines. 

Because everybody “listens in” and hears the neighbor- 
hood news over the wire, residents of Byron, Ogle county, 
Illinois, do not want to give up their old-fashioned party 
telephone system for modern, up-to-date individual service. 

That is what they told the Illinois Public Utilities Com- 
mission when the Byron Telephone Co. asked permission 
to install modern devices and increase rates. 

The subscribers testified that individual telephone serv- 
ice would deprive them of their chief evening amusement. 
They said that every time the telephone bell rings sub- 
scribers along the line take down their receivers and listen 


to the conversation. 





——- 


Municipal Seizure of Chicago Automatic Demanded. 

At a recent meeting of the committee on gas, oil and elec- 
tric light of the city council of Chicago, representatives of 
the Penny Telephone League and various other organizations 
demanded the municipal seizure and operation of the system 
of the Illinois Telephone & Telegraph Co., and prevention of the 
sale to the Bell interests for $6,300,000. This forfeiture was 
demanded on the ground that the company did not have the 
required 20,000 bona fide subscribers. A special hearing on 
the subject has been arranged by the committee. 





Southwestern Does Not Control Houston Home Co. 

Vice-president J. E. Farnsworth, of the Southwestern 
Telegraph & Telephone Co., recently called upon the mayor 
and other city officials of Houston, Texas, to find out 
what information the city desires in the investigation now 
under way as to the reasonableness of the telephone com- 
pany’s rates. He declared that the investigation was wel- 
come to his company. Mr. Farnsworth concluded as fol- 
lows: 

“As to the alleged statements that the Southwestern com- 
pany owns, controls or has any interest whatsoever in the 
Home Telephone Co., I would say that they have no 
foundation in fact and are not true.” 





Municipal Ownership Disclosures at Edmonton, Canada. 

The city of Edmonton, Canada, has heretofore been gen- 
erally regarded as a model example of successful municipal 
operation of public utilities. It owns and operates the city 
water works, a municipal telephone system, a municipal 
street car system, and a municipal lighting plant. It ap- 
pears the bookkeeping has been at fault. It did not make 
display of the real financial conditions. It accounted only 
for receipts and expenditures, giving no consideration to 
such matters as interest, deterioration, upkeep, extension, 
renewals and other important items that are regarded as 
essential in the accounting of all privately operated utilities 
The result is, instead of proving profitable these utilities 
have, shown. deficits for the year 1913, as follows: Street 
railway system, $421,000; telephone system, $101,000; ‘water « 
works, $100,000; total, $622,000. And the service,it is al- 
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leged, has been inefficient and inadequate. In discussing 
the subject the Edmonton Bulletin says: 


The news that only one of our four public utilities has 
been paying its way, and that the other three have among 
them piled up a debt. of more than $600,000 which the rate- 
payers of the city are responsible for, will come as some- 
thing of a shock to the man who has to share the burden. 
The surprise will be none the more pleasant that the situa- 
tion is decidely less favorable than has been generally sup- 
posed. The street railway was understood to have run be- 
hind something like $200,000, while the telephone system 
was last year shown to have a surplus of earnings over 
charges. These figures, it appears, were illusive, and were 
arrived at by neglecting the fact that equipment wears 
out before the bond issue with which it was bought ma- 
tures. Correcting this miscalculation, the deficit of the 
street railway system is shown to be more than $400,000, 
while the telephone system, instead of a surplus of $30,000, 
has a deficit also of $201,000. The waterworks system also 
has a shortage of $100,000, and only the electric light de- 
partment is able to charge up the depreciation and still 
show a balance on the right side of the account. 





Critcicism of Appraisers’ Conduct at Anderson, Ind. 

The action of the board of appraisers of the Indiana 
Public Service Commission in accepting the hospitality of 
the Central Union Telephone Co., at Anderson, Ind., while 
appraising telephone properties, has caused caustic com- 
ment. The appraisers made their headquarters at the 
Central Union stockroom. The commission may be asked 
to appoint new appraisers, it being contended that ap- 
praisers should be selected who will steer clear of any 
obligations to corporations being appraised. 








A. T. & T.—Western Union Relations. 

Newcomb Carlton, new president of the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. has recently returned from Europe but is 
not inclined at present to go into the details of the future 
relationship of the company with the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. Officials of the latter company have 
stated that it was hoped that the working arrangements 
between the two companies could continue, but that, 
whether, they would or not, depended upon the new man- 
agement of the Western Union. On the other hand of- 
ficials of the Western Union indicate that the matter is 
more properly up to the officials of the Bell company. 

It can be authoritatively stated that the matter of joint 
office occupancy, joint wire facilities, etc., never came up 
in the separation discussions between the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. and the attorney general. It is 
apparent that the attorney general believed the ends of 
the government would be obtained upon the basis of a 
“financial separation” of the two companies. 





Summary of State Commission Hearings and Rulings. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Decision No. 1436: Bay Cities Home Telephone Co. au- 
thorized to transfer and assign to the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. all rights and privileges under a certain fran- 
chise granted to the former company by the city of Oakland, 
providing that the city of Oakland shall pass a franchise ap- 
proving such franchise. 

Decision No. 1450: The Raymond Telephone Co. permitted 
to revise its. schedule of rates, rules and regulations affecting 
rates so as to enable it to collect from its patrons for monthly 
rentals in advance; provided, that this permission is not to be 
taken as authority to deny service for nonpayment of accounts 
alleged or claimed to be due, except for current monthly ac- 
counts. 

IDAHO. 

May 8: Petition in intervention by the Genesee Telephone 
Co., denying that public convenience and necessity require the 
construction and operation of a competing system in Genesee 
bythe0proposed Home Telephone Co. The petiticn in inter- 
vention sets forth that H. A. Morgan is manager of the Gene- 
see Telephone Co.; that it had 170 telephones at the time the 
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system was purchased for $5,000; that the income at the time 
of purchase was $182 a month; that the Home Telephone Co. 
has offered to buy the Genesee company out for $6,850, which 
price it alleges is too small, and that company is endeavoring 
to drive the Genesee company out of the field in which it is 
now in control. The intervening company asks to be heard 
when the hearing is held on the application. 
ILLINOIS. 

May: Hearing held at Springfield on application of Wash- 
ington Home Telephone Co., of Washington, Ill., for permis- 
sion to discontinue combination rates for party line office and 
residence service. 

May 8: Lexington Home Telephone Co., Lexington, TIIl., 
permitted to make rate for telephones $24 a year. The Lex- 
ington Telephone Co. consolidated with the Lexington Home 
Telephone Co. last December and the rate fixed by the com- 
mission is agreed upon as a reasonable charge for the com- 
bined service. 

May 10: Macoupin County Telephone Co. permitted to 
change rates for rural telephones from $1 to $1.50 a month. 

May 15: Elkhart Independent Telephone Co., of Elkhart, 
Ind., permitted to increase rates from date for business, resi- 
dence and rural service, from $15 to $18 a year; switching 
charges increased from $5 to $6 a vear. 

INDIANA. 

May 9: Petition to be filed by the Lafayette Telephone Co. 
for permission to double its capital stock, making it $300,000. 
The company proposes to use $80,000 taking up preferred stock 
and the remainder in making physical improvements. The com- 
pany has 4,700 telephones in use. 


KANSAS. 

May 13: Ruling on application of the Fairview Mutual 
Telephone Co., of Fairview, Kan., for permission to raise its 
rates, the commission holding that it is discrimination . for 
stockholders to receive lower rates than other subscribers. 


MIssourt. 

March 26: Suspension of schedule of increased rates of 
Hume Telephone Co., Hume, Mo. Order not issued. Also 
complaint of Hume Telephone Co. against E. L. Liggett, alleg- 
ing unlawful operation of telephone business in the town of 
Hume. Order not issued. 

Application granted Berger Commercial Telephone Co. to sell 
exchange at Berger to H. H. Meyer for $1,000. 

May 4: Citizens Telephone Co., of Tipton, Mo., asked for 
certificate of public convenience and necessity to exercise fran- 
chise privileges for local telephone exchange in Tipton, Mo. 
Settled by stipulation to buy the Adams Telephone Co., at a 
price fixed by the commission. The price was fixed at $9,400. 

May 5: Hearing held in case of mayor of Sedalia, Mo., vs. 
the Postal Telegraph Co., Western Union, Missouri & Kansas 
Telephone Co., and Sedalia Home Telephone Co., in regard 
to clearance of aerial wires, proposed underground, etc. 

May 5: Application filed by Versailles Telephone Co., of 
Versailles, Mo., asking physical connection for a metallic cir- 
cuit between its exchange and that of the Farmers Telephone 
Co. 

June 1: Hearing to be held on complaint by the Berger 
Commercial Telephone Co., of Berger, Mo., vs. Holland, al- 
leging the operation of a telephone business without proper 
authority from the commission. 


OHIO. 

May 11: Withdrawal of complaints filed by Harrison B, 
McGraw, of Cleveland, against the Cleveland Telephone Co., 
the Cuyahoga Telephone Co., and the United States Telephone 
Co. and dismissal of the case by the commission. 

May 14: Order authorizing the Cleveland Telephone Co. 
to issue and dispose of its two-year 5 per cent. notes for 
$4,000,000 to be sold for the highe t price obtainable and not 
less than will return to purchasers not more than 6 per cent. 
on their investment. The funds derived from the notes must 
be devoted to the payment of the company’s floating indebted- 
ness and accounts payable, of the total sum of $3,287,200, in- 
curred in the construction, completion, extension and improve- 
ment of its facilities and service. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

General Order No. 8: Order requiring all companies under 
the commission’s jurisdiction to file with the commission not 
later than June 1, 1914, all tariffs in effect January 1, 1914, 
and all supplements thereto and all rules and regulations affect- 
ing rates. 

WISCONSIN. 

May 26: Hearing on the application of the Redgranite Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to increase rates. 

May 28: Hearing in the case of W. R. Howard & Son, et al. 
vs. the Greenwood Telephone Co., Inc. 


The Rejuvenation of the Craneville Telephone Exchange 


A Serial Story Telling How a Rundown Telephone Plant Was Rebuilt, Enlarged and Changed Successively from a 


Grounded to a Local Battery Metallic System and Later to Common Battery 
—Problems Encountered by Every Practical Telephone Man 


By Paul Hamilton 


Mr. Rankin came into the exchange and sat down by the 
manager’s desk. Mr. Barrows glanced up and was about to 
lay aside his pencil when the visitor spoke. 

“Finish what you’re at. I just dropped in for a word or 
two. No hurry.” 

Mr. Barrows finished the letter he was writing and then 
pushed back his chair. 




















“Well, P. J., what’s new this morning. Any new move- 
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Fig. 90. Simplified Common Battery Circuit. 
ments on foot to prevent the Craneville Telephone Co. from in- 
stalling party lines?” 

“Not that I know of, but I just thought I would come in to 
tell you that I’m out of the light and power business. I’ve 
taken my rake-off on the Three Forks plant. I knew you’d 
hear of it sooner or later—how I robbed the other stock- 
holders. There are some of them that won’t get much. They 
are the ones that set out to do Pat Rankin. They’ve come out 
about like the members of a negro congregation I’ve heard 
about. 

“It seems the parson set aside one evening for prayer. 
Each member was to pray for just what he wanted most. 
Well, they prayed in turn ’til it came down to the last man on 
the back row of seats. 

“Well pahson,’ he said, ‘I’se going to pray for nothing. 
I’se satisfied.’ 

“Well it run along ‘til the time for reckoning up what 
prayers had been answered, and the same brother was in the 
last seat. The parson called on him first and asked if his 
prayer was answered. 

“Well, pahson, as I said, I prayed for nothin’ an’ I’se sat- 
isfied.’ 

“Then a brother in the front row got up to say: 

“*An’, pahson, we all got what dat brudder prayed for.’ 

“Dan you got to be satisfied too,’ the parson said. 

“That’s the way with that crowd that prayed for Rankin to 
get nothin’; they got it and the court says they’ve got to be 
satisfied. 

“Now, Barrows,” he went on, “don’t worry about that party 
line game. I can smell a rat in this town farther than you 
can and I’ll keep my eye on the rat hole as well. Don’t talk 
to any of that town hall crowd. They ain’t out for graft but 
they want to catch someone willing to give it to them,” and 
with this advice Mr. Rankin left the office. 

While he had learned to take considerable of Mr. Rankin’s 
talk with a grain of salt, Mr. Barrows realized that the man 
was a fighter worthy of an alliance, if occasion should arise. 
The liveryman had a faculty for coming to the telephone 
man just at the right time. Often, from useless planning, 
hard work and worry, Mr. Barrows’ nerves would begin to 
show the strain and Mr. Rankin’s general optimistic com- 
ments as often removed the rough edges. 

Without experienced assistants, the work of planning the 
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change of the location of the exchange devolved upon the 
proprietor. The Doctor proved to be the most available as- 
sistant on account of his theoretical training. He was a more 
finished mathematician than his employer and was very pro- 
ficient in working estimates of costs from the outlines Mr. 
Barrows originated. 

On account of various obstructions, the plan of laying cable 
inside the curb on Main street was readily abandoned; like- 
wise the scheme for going underground in the alley, for a dis- 
tance of less than 1,000 feet, was also not feasible. 

The plan finally worked out and decided upon was to in- 
stall aerial cable on the lighting company’s poles where pos- 
sible, crossing over the roofs of several buildings. An ordi- 
nance made it necessary to go under the street at two cross- 
ings. This was to be done in the standard method by using 
iron lateral pipe and cement ducts. The latter were to be 
laid far enough below the surface of the street so as not to 
be interfered with by any other operations that might take 
place. The water mains were inside the curb line with feed- 
ers extending across the street every 300 feet. The sewer 
system was haphazard and incomplete. There was, therefore, 
a prospect of pipe laying being done in the streets at some 
future time. 

That the boom Mr. Rankin had predicted was not a myth 
was soon quite evident. Terminal and shipping facilities were 
very nearly ideal. The attraction for economical operation, 
due to the abundance of cheap power, brought to Craneville 
several agents from factories in other places less advantageous- 
ly situated. 

The International Power Co., which had taken the Three 
Forks property off Mr. Rankin’s hands, was familiar with 
methods of handling such a situation as existed in Craneville. 
But the directors made a mistake in that they bought out all 
local investors in the old organization without tendering an 
exchange of stock in the new company. Mr. Rankin consid- 
ered this a short-sighted policy, as he claimed Craneville money 
was as good as any. He himself did not care to retain any 
interest in the project, deciding to put his money in real 
estate. Now that he was once more what he termed “Well 
heeled,” he decided to let well enough alone and amuse him- 
self. 

As soon as a fair estimate of the number of stations which 
would develop during a. future term of five years, was made, 
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Arrangement of Answering and Multiple Jacks. 


Mr. Barrows decided to install a 1,200-line common battery 
board, and, with Mr. Rankin’s assistance attempt to secure 
permission to install two and possibly four-party line tele- 
phones for residence service. 

The first two concerns to make definite terms to locate in 
Cranesville, were in line for small private branch exchange 
boards and this branch of the service promised to develop 
rapidly. 

Mr. Barrows therefore decided to begin at once to instruct 
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his men. as to the general character of a common battery sys- 
tem. At the first evening conference after having decided 
upon his plan, he began: 

“Well, boys, I have decided to make the new exchange a 
common battery system. That will mean a complete change of 
instruments, which I will explain later on. Tonight we will 
discuss the general aspect of such a plant. 

“Common battery, which by some, is called central energy, 
is a system in which the battery is located at a central point— 
namely the exchange from which the telephones are supplied 
with current for their operation.” 

“That is to say you can run more than one telephone from 
a set of dry cells?” Germany asked. 

“No, we will not use dry cells. We must have at least 
24 volts, and capacity sufficient to supply current not only for 
talking, but for signaling as well.” 

“T suppose all the lines will be metallic,” said Frank. 

“As a general proposition ves, but we will come to that 
later.” 

“Can you make us some pictures of him?” asked Germany. 

“Pictures are just the same in English and Dutch, I guess,” 
Frank remarked. 

Mr. Barrows took his pencil and paper, delaying his prepara- 
tions for a moment as if waiting for Germany to answer 
Frank’s remark. 

“In theory the circuit is like this (Fig. 90),” he finally began: 
“You see, there is a relay in series with the line, with the 
other side of the line returning to the opposite pole of the 
battery. When the receiver is removed from the hook, the 
relay contact closes and allows battery current to flow through 
the lamp or signal in the exchange.” 

“Fine for the Doctor,” said Germany. “The lamp, he makes 
no noise?” 

“We will have to fix it so it will then,” said Mr. Barrows. 
“The picture is only partly finished—just begun in fact. Each 
line must have its individual jack for answering and also a 
multiple jack for making connections in positions where the 
operators cannot reach the answering jack. This (Fig. 91) 
shows the arrangement. 

“On the face of the board the answering jack appears above 
its lamp jack. These are arranged usually 10 per bank. Some- 
times, however, for special purposes 20 lamps and jacks are 
placed in a bank, but for regularly operated positions, there is 
no advantage or economy in that plan. 

“By placing 10 per bank, enough jacks can be placed within 
reach of the operator. To crowd them slows up the operating, 
as it makes it more difficult for the operators to insert the plugs 
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Fig. 92. Location of Jacks in Board. 


in the jacks as well as interfering even more in di connecting 
the lines. 

“The answering jacks are placed in the lower spaces of each 
panel while the multiple appears above like this (Fig. 92). An 
operator’s position usually consists of two and one-half panels 
of answering jacks, with space for 10 banks of 10 each per 
panel. Answering jacks to the number of 250 can thus be 
placed in each position. The number actually installed or kept 
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in use is governed by the traffic or number of calls made by 
the subscribers thus grouped, during the busiest hours of the 
day.” 

“Can’t the operator answer any but the jacks in front of 
her?” Frank inquired. 

“Yes, I was going to mention that. The extra installation of 
multiple jacks makes what is known as ‘teamwork’ possible. 
Each operator can reach into the next operator’s position and 
answer calls, or she can pick up calls in the multiple before 
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Fig. 93. Relays in the Subscriber’s Line Circuit. 


her, even if the answering jack is at the distant end of the 
board. These points will come out more fully later on. Let 
us get the general arrangement outlined first and later take 
up the details as we come to them. 

“Compare with the equipment we have here now, we will 
have, in addition, a relay rack in connection with the sub- 
scribers answering jacks. Adding some details to the first 
drawing (Fig. 90) we will have this. 

“You see, we have here (Fig. 93) two relays; one called a 
line relay, for operating the signal, and one, the cut-off relay, 
for cutting off battery and ground from the line.” 

“We have to have both to talk?” queried the Doctor. 

“T admit that, but we get our talking battery or current in 
a different manner. The same volume required to operate the 
signal is not required for transmission. Then, again, as we 
send it out on the line through the line relay, it is what we may 
term raw or in the rough and not suitable for the delicate 
purpose of operating a receiver diaphragm. While we get our 
supply from the same source for talking, we put it through a 
graduating process, so to speak, by means of coils, etc.” 

“Then they won’t have to turn any crank to get the office?” 
Germany inquired. 

“We will do away with the crank business for one thing.” 

“Then we will have to go over all the instruments and change 
the wiring?” asked Frank. 

“No. We will use new instruments. Local battery sets are 
very much different from those designed for common battery. 
There is no part of the particular instrument we are using 
which can be used in the new common battery sets.” 

“Will we have to cut the farmer lines metallic?” 

“No, but we will change the instruments. The farmer lines 
will still require a generator as we will work them on drops, 
for a time at least. It will be necessary to let them remain 
local battery at least until they are cut metalic. 

“As soon as I get the specifications and drawings for the 
new board, we will go over them carefully.” 

“They want you down at the City Hall, Mr. Barrows,” said 
Frank, who had answered a call at the board. 

“All right. We’ll adjourn for the present.” 

(To be continued.) 
Increase in Telephones in Cities in Great Britain. 

The English House ot Commons has been furnished 
with intormation showing that during 1913 new telephones 
were provided in various cities as follows: London, 31,- 
000; Birmingham, 3,161; Liverpool, 3,057; Manchester, 
4,131; Glasgow, 3,033; Edinburgh, 1,818; Belfast, 981; Dub- 
lin, 1,267; total, 48,448. A statement was also presented 
showing applications for telephone service in these cities, 
one month old or less, to the number of 1,847; over one 
but not more than three months old, 726; more than three 
months old 800; total, 3,373. Delayed applications were 
accounted for by various unavoidable reasons. 








The Schoolboy Who Spelled ‘ 


Webster Hubbard, Pacific Coast Millionare Lumberman, Coined His Own Definition of “Co-operation” and 


‘Co-Operation’ with an ““H”’ 


Has Made Use of It Throughout a Very Successful Career—Punishment by leacher 
Gave Him His First Business Asset 


By John D. Wells 


Webster Hubbard lived his boyhood just across the 
township line from Greenbrier, Pa. 

Folks called him “Web” those days. 

As a boy he wasn’t distinctive. After the neighbors came 
in, looked him over and decided he wasn’t anything new 
in his line, they let him grow up to a state of long-legged- 
ness and indolence. 

Hubbard, Sr., had to sharpen all the stumps on the farm 
to keep him frem sitting down. Piqued by pater’s expedi- 
ency, Web turned to fishing. When it was good weather 
he fished. When it was bad weather he wished he was 
fishing. 

This is discouraging to parents. It invited the scorn of 
all the neighbors too—all except “Cap.” Holcomb, at the 
cheese factory who shifted his pipe, checked out Mr. Hub- 
bard’s milk, and said: 

“Don’t git worrit, Mr. Hubbard. Fishin’ is good fer a 
boy. It teaches him independence and thinkin’ out things. 
I tell you, Mr. Hubbard, there ain’t no fool ever goin’ to 
make much of a fisherman.” 

Web whipped away the summer months, with a fish pole, 
right up to the winter school term. It was either school 
or cut cordwood ail winter, so he matriculated at District 
No. 10, under a luminous-eyed country girl from the next 
township who knew every problem in mathematics except 
how to divide life by two. 

“Webster Hubbard,” she said one morning, “go to the 
board and write the word ‘co-operation,’ ” 

Web unwound from his seat, cranked up and ambled across 
to the blackboard, and wrote: 

“C-O-H-O-P-E-R-A-T-I-O-N.” 

“Where do you get the ‘h’?” she asked acridly. 

“It’s mine, Miss, an’ it belongs there.” 

“Analyze the word, sir.” 

“Well, ‘Co’ means ‘stick together’ and ‘hop’ means ‘hop 
to it.’ ‘Stick together and hop to it.’” 

“Sit down, Webster!” 

The pupils tittered at Web’s fluke. It’s worth noting 
that they grew up to be village barbers or sold crayon por- 
traits in their later years: All who titter can’t be told!” 

That afternoon Web staved after school and wrote “co- 
operation” one hundred times without the “h.” But the 
original word, as he wrote it with the “h,” was purposely 
left on the blackboard for the remainder of the term, con- 
stant evidence of Web’s limitations. 

Preserving the mis-spelled word was the teacher’s great- 
est mistake in Web’s favor. Had she erased it, he would 
have forgotten and eventually spelled the word correctly 
and become like the rest of us. But it confronted him 
every morning, noon and night. The more he thought of 
it, the better he liked it, and the more he thought Noah 
Webster had spoiled a perfectly good word by dropping 
the “h.” 

He carried the word with him in his day dreams. “Stick 
together and hop to it,” became the maxim of his life. 

In the spring, Web Hubbard packed his telescope, gave 
his jack knife to his youngest brother and took the “up 
accommodation” for Altoona, where he changed for Phil- 
adelphia. 

No one told the conductor where Web was going either 
—he just guessed it, and when he helped him off the train 
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at the junction, told him where to get his through ticket 
and cautioned him against raising the windows on those 
fast trains, he said: “Good-bye, sonny, good luck to you 
and whatever you do don’t get discouraged.” 

This, together with his cherished maxim, was Web Hub- 
bard’s first business asset: “Stick together, hop to it and 
don’t get discouraged.” 

Web Hubbard has told me time and again of his am- 
bition as the train filled in the distance between Altoona 
and Philadelphia. 

I’ll bet you'll laugh when you hear it! 

He had four or five business suggestions to make to 
John Wanamaker, who advertised extensively in the Green- 
brier Enterprise, in recognition of which he fondly hoped 
Mr. Wanamaker would take him into the partnership in a 
small way. 

Oh, delectable but impermanent hope! 

I'll bet John laughs, too, when he hears of it. 

From that ambition, Web dropped to office man for an 
oil company, then to clerk in a shoe store, finally to col- 
lector for an instalment house, from which he shifted to 
be office man for a lumber company on the water front. 

There he stuck. He had found his level! 

He dusted off his old maxim, “Stick together and hop to 
it,’ and showed it to his fellow workers. Some took to it 
naturally; others had to have their noses rubbed on it 
three times a day. 

He came to be known as a man who could and would be 
of service anywhere. He imparted a spirit of helpfulness 
to everybody he encountered. They worked harder and he 
helped them work. Efficiency increased and profits turned 
over again and again. 

It was a new lease to an old firm grown crusty, and tor- 
pid with old-fashioned ways and means. 

On the third anniversary of his employment, Web Hub- 
bard resigned; curiously enough, he was assured, the head 
of the firm “was just about to raise his wages.” It hap- 
pens this way lots of times. Some of the best men are 
lost to firms that really need them because the boss didn’t 
sign the check of appreciation early enough. 

“Where are you going?” asked the head of the firm. 

“West.” 

“How far?” 

“Till my feet get wet.” 

Not that Web Hubbard hadn’t been provident, because 
he had. But what can a man save who gets nothing to 
save? He passed Chicago with $72, Omaha with $50, Salt 
Lake City with $30, and entered San Francisco with his 
last dollar bounding around in his pants pocket like a pea 
in a gourd. 

He chose a boarding place out of the high rent district, 
and became associated with a half dozen “small but hope- 
ful workers,” who had the alcove rooms. 

They ranged from 100 per cent. quality down to 331-3 
per cent. One had a penchant for bottled goods. He was 
eliminated from the evening circle. 

Another insisted upon the full eight hours prescribed by 
the Bible for rest and recreation, and he spent them beat- 
ing the landlady’s poor old crippled father at. dominoes. 
Exit. ae is z 

Two were just incompetent as thinkers or workers and 
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took the “center door, fancy” out of Webster Hubbard's 
scheme of things. 

The remaining two he summoned into his own room and 
shut the door. His preamble was something like this: 

“There is nothing wrong with the business world, ex- 
cept we don't figure in it (laughter). Up until now they’ve 
thrived fairly well without us, but now the business struc- 
ture is beginning to totter and buckle in the center 
(laughter). There are only two things needed in business, 
Co-hoperation and Enthusiasm; money capital is only in- 
cidental (applause). Here we are, three young men, red- 
blooded and capable, honest and clean, and that’s all the 
business world asks. Men, we are remiss in our duties if 
we fail to give San Francisco these assets of ours. (Busi- 
ness of dropping a pin and hearing the thunderous echo.) 
So, I herewith announce the formation of the Coast Lum- 
ber Co., with Samuel C. Burwell, George M. Lyndecker and 
Webster H. Hubbard as equal partners (great applause). 

“Business,” continued Web Hubbard, “will begin tomor- 
row morning. Beginning at 8 o’clock we will talk about 
ourselves for 90 days. Each partner herewith pledges him- 
self to talk, in quarters where it will be most helpful, about 
the other two partners. 


“Sticking closely to the truth, let him tell the good points 
of the other two—why they are better business men than 
the general run, and why they are entitled to the confi- 
dence and respect of business men of this community. At 
the end of 90 days, we shall see what this has accomplished.” 

The next morning San Francisco awakened to the pres- 
ence of three live ones. They engaged themselves busily 
in talking about themselves. 


“Burwell is a wonder,” said Hubbard to the casual list- 
ener. “I’ve kicked along with a lot of live ones, but I’ve 
got to hand it to him! This young Lyndecker is a live one, 
too. A great combination those two!” 

“That man Hubbard is a business turbine,” said Burwell 
to whoever would listen. “He has the best ideas of busi- 
ness of any man I have ever known. Unless I miss my 
guess, San Francisco will hear from him one of these days. 
That man Lyndecker is a gqod side kick for him, too! 
That’s the kind of material the new San Francisco is going 
to be made of.” 


“Know Lyndecker?” said Burwell, as though flattered by 
the question. “I should say I do, and he’s the greatest 
ever! That man Hubbard that he is associated with, is 
some dynamo, too; they’re a couple of live wires!” 

At the end of 90 days—three serious months of talking 
about themselves—the three went to the bank to see how 
much talk had increased their capital. To their surprise 
and pleasure the man behind the millions knew them even 
better than they knew themselves: talk had reached him. 
He gave them their first loan. It was small, but hopeful. 


They kept at the business of talking abovt themselves 
“until,” as Webster Hubbard once explained to me, “we 
began to believe unqualifiedly all the good things we said 
about one another.” 


Their great opportunity came when the city of San Fran- 
cisco was shattered by an earthquake. The Coast Lumber 
Co. was big and brave enough to go to Kansas City and 
other great centers and borrow an aggregate of $3.000,000 
with which to rebuild. And they did rebuild, and earned 
an enviable reputation as men of civic spirit as well as 
financiers. 


I’m not going to tell you how Web Hubbard’s business 
‘ncreased. It’s an interesting story, but useless inasmuch 
as I can sum up all his growth in some concluding sentences. 

The last time I went to San Francisco I went on the 
California Limited. A few hours out of the California 
metropolis, our train was held up for a half hour by one of 
Web Hubbard’s lumber trains! Does that indicate import- 
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ance? Well, you go and try to stop the California Limited 
for 30 minutes and see where you'll Jani! 

On my first day in San Francisco I was entertained at 
the Balboa Club. ‘Wonderful club!” I said, “who owns it, 
a club corporation?” 

“Nope, one man owns it, Webster Hubbard, our leading 
lumber man.” 

That afternoon | was gentiy brushed and shoved into 
the discard by the biggest limousine [ ever saw. You 
couldn’t turn it around in Main street! The chauffeur 
jumped from his seat and handed me his employer's card 
in case of any damages or disputes. 

The card read “Webster H. Hubbard.” 

Hubbard is a direct descendant of the famous Hubbard 
whose cupboard was bare. Now they’re selling toothpicks 
from that cupboard at $2 each, just for souvenirs. 

And above Webster Hubbard’s desk you will find 2 motto, 
done in good Roycrofty style—‘‘Co-hoperation—Stick-To- 
gether And Hop To It.” 

Friends, think this over. Ponder on whether co-opera- 
tion is worth while. Analyze and see if it is worth while 
to be of service to your company by working with those 
who work with you. 





..Government Ownership. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph Co. is engaged in 
a systematic campaign against government ownership of 
telephone lines, a campaign in which various officers of 
the company are energetically participating. The cam- 
paign is not only one of oratory, but one of publicity. For 
the time being, this legislative situation has ceased to be 
the “scare” it was around the time of the postmaster gen- 
eral’s annual report and Representative Lewis’ activity in 
Washington. 

One of the main ideas of the officers of the telephone 
company was to reassure stockholders. A. T. & T. stock 
felt the Washington attacks to some extent, and it was 
imperative to convey to stockholders that they should not 
be induced to part with their holdings. It is believed that 
there has been no appreciable relinquishment of these hold- 
ings. 





The Bell Independent Contract. 

N. C. Kingsbury, vice-president of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., who had charge of the details for 
the company in the recent agreement with the govern- 
ment has just returned from a two months’ trip abroad. 
Prior to his departure Mr. Kingsbury had made good head- 
way in that feature of the agreement having to do with 
the Bell company’s proposed toll line contract with the 
Independents. He will now devote himself to this matter 
again, and it is understood that there will soon be further 
announcements regarding the workings of the contract. 

Engaged with Mr. Kingsbury are Vice-President H B. 
Thayer, and a considerable operating and accountantcy 
staff. The reception of the proposed contract by the Na- 
tional Independent Telephone Association was a source of 
gratification to American company officers. 





Nebraska Telephone Statistics. 

In the course of some statistics respecting the electric 
utilities of Nebraska, O. J. Ferguson, department of elec- 
trical engineering of the University of Nebraska, states that 
there are 305 telephone companies in the state serving 130,- 
158 city subscribers and 72,679 rural subscribers, and repre- 
senting a capital stock of $13,300,392. The income from 
these lines affects 21,940 stockholders. There are found to 
be 300,000 miles of wire used for telephone circuits, part 
of which is strung as single wire conductor, and the rest in 
aerial and underground cables. 


















Circuit Will Work But Will Reduce Transmission. 


I would like to know if the cord circuit shown in the sketch 
will work. I do not like anything I have seen up to date for 
our kind of service. We have all makes and kinds of tele- 
phones and use the bridged clearing out drop, 500 ohms. Please 
publish in TELEPHONY. 


As far as clearing out is concerned, it should be a success. 
When one subscriber rings off, the series relay will cut off 
the other subscriber and insure the operation of the clearing 
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Cord Circuit for Magneto Board. 


out drop. Be sure that you have good contacts on the relays, 
or else frequent “opens” will cause much annoyance. 

You know that since the relays which you have added are 
in series with the connecting circuit, your conversation cur- 
rent (alternating) must pass through them. This means a 
loss in voice transmission. It can be reduced by placing a 
condenser in parallel with the winding of each series relay, 
or winding the coil over a copper tube on the iron core. 





Noisy Phantom Circuit. 


We have two exchanges a little over six miles apart, with 
two No. 14 B. & S. gage copper circuits connecting them. We 
desire to work a phantom circuit over these two lines, using 
W. E. No. 27E repeating coils. We are able to get transmis- 
sion over the phantom circuit, but the line is noisy and we 
get cross talk from the physical circuits. 

From the accompanying sketch (Fig. 1) showing line con- 
ditions, you will see that starting from the exchange at “A”, 
these two lines are carried through 6,000 feet No. 22 gage 
.08 mf. cable, thence over five miles No. 14 copper clad wire 
and through 2,500 feet more No. 22 gage cable to the exchange 
at “B.” They take pins 5 and 6, and 7 and 8, and for two 
miles at each end are part of a two-arm lead. A 2,300 volt 
alternating current lighting circuit is on the same poles, for a 
distance of one-half mile. There is a five-foot clearance be- 
tween the light wires and the telephone line. Also, for about 
half a mile, a 110-volt alternating current lighting circuit is 
on brackets beneath the lower arm. 

The whole lead is transposed according to the old A B C 
system, but the two lines are not transposed on themselves. 
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Fig. 1. Line Layout and Conditions. 


The physical circuits are fairly quiet, but on the phantom we 
get cross talk, as well as induction from lighting circuits. We 
would appreciate your advice as to the best methods of trans- 
posing these lines so as to eliminate the cross talk, and 
have a quiet phantom circuit. 


Queries on Theory and Practice 
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A pull transposition scheme for phantom circuits was pub- 
lished in TELEPHONY of January 21, and is applicable for your 
case. 

There may be two causes of your trouble. For phantom 
work, the 46-A coil is much better than the 27-E, but you 
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Fig. 2. Connections for Testing Repeating Coil. 


should not rely upon the maker. Test the coil yourself to see 
that they are really balanced. Connect as in Fig. 2, and listen 
for noise. You should hear no noise or almost none when listen- 
ing at any of the three telephones. 

Not every two cable pairs will serve for making a phantom. 
It is necessary to select the pairs carefully until you get two 
that are quiet against the others. Doubtless most of your 
noise came from this source. 





Wiring for Grounded Cable—Pole Changer Wiring. 

How do you wire up a lead covered cable on a grounded 
system, which has a Cook terminal box and a Dean dis- 
tributing frame, as each pair passes through fuses at both 
ends now? Why would it not be better to ground one side 
of each pair at both ends by taking out the mica between 
carbons and give better service and just as good protection? 

What size wire would you use to wind a ringer move- 
ment, which is of 500 ohms resistance, to cut into a power 
generator circuit? 

What should the resistance of a buzzer in the power cir- 
cuit be where a Warner pole changer is used and where 80 
No. 6 dry cells are wired? Would also like to have wiring 
of how to cut in buzzer. 


Your idea of grounding both ends of the mate is right, 
but do not depend upon the carbons. Ground the mate with 
wire, making good solid connections. Carbon contact has 
too uncertain a resistance. 

The size of wire for the ringer depends upon the dimen- 
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Wiring of Buzzer in Ringing Circuit. 





sions of the winding space. A spool having a %-in. core, 
heads 1s inches in diameter and 1.91 inches apart, wound 
with No. 33 B & S enameled copper magnet wire, will have 
about 250 ohms resistance. Two of them will give you the 
500 ohms desired in the ringer. A 100-ohm polarized buzzer 
should be sufficient in the power. We assume that you want 
it as a signal, not for protection. Wire as shown in the 
sketch, placing the buzzer in the common part of the cir- 
cuit so as to be operated no matter whether the pole 
changer or hand generator be in use. Also have the buzzer 
in the ungrounded lead, though this is not very important. 
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Kansas Commissioner on Telephone and Its Management 


The Interesting Story of the Telephone—Its Notable Development in Kansas—Government Ownership Prob- 
lems—Questions of Public Tolerance—Perfectibility of Service—Employes’ Welfare—Regulation to be 
Strict, but not Burdensome— Paper Before Kansas Independent Telephone Association 


By John M Kinkel, Chairman Kansas Public Utilities Commission 


The story of the telephone is most interesting. Much time 
would be required to trace it in all its details. It is really 
startling to recall that it was only in the year 1876—just a 
little over a third of a century ago—that the discovery was 
first made that “waves of sound could be carried along the 
wire and changed back to sound at the other end.” The people, 
and the press of that day, save a few enthusiasts, ridiculed the 
idea, referring to it as the “dreams of a dreamer,” calling it 
“impracticable,” and declaring that it would never be of 
“commercial value.” The first switchboard with 20 circuits 
was equipped in 1878, and since that time the telephone idea 
has grown and kept pace with the wonderful progress of our 
own time and country, until today it is recognized as a com- 
mercial and social necessity. It is found in all nations and 
climes; millions upon millions of dollars of capital have been 
invested in its extension and improvement, and the end is not 
yet. Today our telephone system is generally recognized as 
being fully equal in importance to our post-office service. Won- 
derful achievement! All accomplished within the recollection 
of men and women now living. 


TELEPHONE DEVELOPMENT IN KANSAS. 


In Kansas, according to the best information obtainable, there 
are probably 700 corporations, partnerships, individuals and 
associations conducting the telephone business. In addition to 
this, there are a great many so-called line companies, that is, 
concerns that simply own line equipment and pay some other 
company for switching service. Out of the 700 corporations, 
partnerships, firms and associations above referred to, 563 have 
reported to our commission. From the reports so received it 
is shown that on June 30, 1913, there were 241,323 telephones in 
use in this state, being one telephone to every seven of our 
population as shown by the last census. The reported value of 
the property and equipment required to furnish this service 
is $42,671,635. The amount of revenue collected for the per- 
formance of this service in this state amounts to $4,547,784, 
showing revenue to the amount of $2.68 per capita. 

From these figures it will be readily discovered that in Kan- 
sas the telephone plays a very important part in the every- 
day life of our citizenship. They also show that there has 
been a tremendous growth in the telephone business in our 
state. It is but natural that during periods of such rapid 
growth and expansion that many grievous errors were made, 
and many abuses crept into the business which were unfair to 
the public. This is equally true as to other public utilities. 
As a result, public opinion was aroused, and demand was made 
for relief from intolerable burdens. . At this time public senti- 
ment is crystallized in favor of regulation by commissions and 
similar legislative agencies. As you know, the Public Utilities 
Commission has broad and extensive powers in the regulation 
and control of public utilities. The work of this commission 
is growing very rapidly, and it is my pleasure to assure you 
that it is the ardent desire and highest ambition of the com- 
mission to discharge the duties imposed upon it with the high- 
est degree of efficiency. It is very evident that this policy of 
regulation is a permanent and established one, so long as the 
telephone business is carried on by private capital. 

The question of government ownership is looming high on 
the horizon. There seems to be a decided feeling on the part 
of those government officials who have had opportunity to 
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study the question in all its details, and whose recommendations 
are entitled to the highest consideration, that it will not be long 
before all telephone and telegraph lines will be owned and 
operated by the government. This is a big question, and the 
probabilities are that when it is thoroughly analyzed there will 
be found in it many objectionable features. In fact, the whole 
trend of present public opinion may be reversed. The physical 
obstacles involved in taking over these many companies, an 
increased public debt, the quality of the service and probable 
increased cost of same, the loss of taxes to county, city and 
state, are all factors in this question that will demand atten- 
tion and challenge the best thought of the nation. In the 
meantime the parties owning these utilities are in charge, fur- 
nishing the public with telephone service, and it is incumbent 
upon them to so manage their properties that the most effi- 
cient and sufficient service at reasonable and equitable rates 
may be had. 

Your line of business is peculiar in a good many particulars. 
By the very nature of things you enjoy a natural monopoly, and 
as is always the case, increased privileges carry with them 
increased responsibilities. If a citizen in your community 
desires to purchase any of the ordinary commodities of life 
it is his privilege to buy them of whom, and where, he 
pleases. In case this same citizen desires to use a telephone 
he must, of necessity, patronize you. The human element 
in your business is also of a very pronounced character. 
In case your plant should be destroyed by fire, your patrons 
can see that it is a physical impossibility for you to con- 
tinue that service until the plant is rebuilt. If a sleet storm 
breaks down your wires, or lightning destroys a telephone 
pole, the physical impossibility of furnishing service until 
repairs are made is apparent to your patrons, and the spirit 
of fairness that pervades and controls the judgment of the 
normal-minded man requires that you be given ample time to 
make necessary repairs. On the other hand, one of your 
patrons lifts the receiver off the hook on your telephone, calls 
for a number, and the word comes back “Line busy.” It 
being impossible for him to see the interior of your busy 
operating room, he somehow instinctively feels that there is 
something wrong somewhere; and, after this same answer has 
been returned several times in succession, there is produced a 
pronounced ill-feeling and decided conclusions that something 
is surely wrong. Your reputation for rendering good service 
depends very much upon the ability and wisdom of the op- 
erators in your exchange rooms, and investigation of your 
business will, undoubtedly, develop the fact that you are en- 
deavoring to improve that part of the business to the fullest 
possible extent. 


Tue WELFARE OF EMPLOYES. 


It is a great commentary upon your business judgment when 
it can be said that today telephone companies, wherever it is 
possible, are erecting modern buildings in which to house their 
plants, so that comfortable and airy operating rooms can be 
maintained and every convenience furnished for the comfort 
and well being of exchange operators. This is as it should 
be, notwithstanding that it entails more expense, and that 
improvements of this kind will add somewhat to the cost of 
telephone service. That eternal interrogation point, “Am I 
my brother’s keeper?” is presenting itself more insistently, 
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and is forcing itself more vigorously upon the attention of 
men and women of today than it ever has before, and it is a 
high encomium upon human nature to say and to believe that it 
is one of the factors that is, and must be considered not only 
in the management of public utilities, but in every commercial 
enterprise. It is being recognized more and more that there 
is a divine principle of equity that pervades all things, and 
any person, or any business, that runs counter to this principle 
of equity cannot hope to flourish and prosper, but, on the 
contrary, will surely perish. 

It is not my intention to convey to you any note of dis- 
couragement, or to put fear into your hearts, even if that 
were possible, but it is always best to look squarely at facts 
as they exist. It may not seem very pleasing for you gentle- 
men to realize that strict regulation is to be enforced over 
your business until some other solution of the question is pre- 
sented, and yet, it is only the repetition of an axiom to say 
that a fair effort on your part to fully discharge the duties 
and obligations to the public which you have voluntarily as- 
sumed should not be found burdensome. A close application 
to the study of the further improvement of your business will 
produce compensatory results, the same as it does in every 
other phase of human activity. There is probably no other 
line of business in the world that is at this time employing a 
large army of experts, working out improvements and im- 
proved services than is engaged in your business. The tele- 
phone plant that was modern and up to date 10 years ago is 
today practically obsolete. What the improvements may be 
in the next 10 years is beyond comprehension, but that there 
will be such improvements is unquestioned, and that the use 
of the telephone will be largely extended is, to my mind, one 
of the plain facts of the day. 

There are many ideas being advanced as to special forms 
of service, and by-products, which a telephone system can 
furnish. And a study of this question alone will challenge 
the best there is in a person of imagination and _ technical 
knowledge. So if you will permit me to make a suggestion, it 
would be that you, fully realizing your responsibility, push 
forward with increased energy toward the discharge thereof, 
looking forward to the future with open-mindedness as 
to the certain improvement, and even evolution that is to take 
place in your business. Perform effectively every duty that is 
imposed today, and you will find that results will take care of 
themselves. There is much philosophy in this bit of verse: 


“Get a move on, my son, get a move on! 
Who squanders his time is a dunce. 
Why, even the planet we live on 
Is making two motions at once. 
And if earth, with her ages uncounted, 
Goes whirling around, night and day, 
Then man, through his short lot allotted, 
Has no time to idle away.” 


A Long Distance Speech in Kansas. 

Seated in the office of the manager of the telephone com- 
pany at Topeka, Kan., Dr. Charles M. Sheldon, lecturer, author 
and minister at large, last week addressed 250 members of 
the Kansas Editorial Association meeting at Manhattan, Kan., 
52 miles distant. The editors pronounced the speech a “long 
distance hit.” Seated in the assembly room of the Elks’ Club 
in Manhattan, they heard Dr. Sheldon introduced by Charles 
Finch, editor of the Lawrence Gazette and president of the 
editors’ association. From a megaphone, placed on a table, 
the voice of the lecturer began to vibrate. Every word was 
audible in the farthest corners of the hall. 

In Topeka Dr. Sheldon was speaking quietly into an instru- 
ment in a locked room filled with interested telephone officials 
and newspaper representatives. Mr. Mackaye, on the’ other 
side of the desk, was connected with Manhattan by ordinary 
long distance equipment. 

W. R. Kercher, publicity man fcr the Missouri & Kansas 
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Telephone Co., acted as Manhattan end man, and told Mr. 
Mackaye to tell Dr. Sheldon when to begin. The applause 
following Mr. Finch’s introduction having ceased, Dr. Sheldon’s 
voice instantly could be heard in all parts of the assembly 
room at Manhattan. Dr. Sheldon’s address consumed barely 
ten minutes. 

“Fine as a million dollars,’ pronounced Mr. Mackaye, quot- 
ing Mr. Kercher, when Dr. Sheldon had stopped, “they heard 
every word. Big demonstration. Fine.” 

Dr. Sheldon smiled, pocketed his manuscript and left for 
a lecture trip. 





Home Rule Desired by Kansas League. 

The league of Kansas municipalities does not take kindly 
to the proposed bill in that state, taking away from com- 
munities the control over local utilities, at least such is the 
expression of C. H. Talbot, secretary of the league, whose 
headquarters are in Lawrence. 

Mr. Talbot expresses his objection in a recent issue of the 
magazine, American Municipalities. “This move,” writes Mr. 
Talbot, after stating that the bill proposes to vest cortrol 
over local utilities in the state commission, “would be an in- 
vasion of the right of self government, and would mean a dis- 
tinct step backward, from the point of view of the public.” 
“Why should the control of the local utilities be transferred 
from the local communities to Topeka?” he asks in conclu- 
sion. 





New Exchange Completed at Lincoln, Neb. 

The Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., having com- 
plete the consolidation of the two telephone systems in 
Lincoln, Neb., and the new building which was erected for 
the accommodation of the united service, invited the peo- 
ple of Lincoln and suburbs to inspect the new exchange 
this week. After two years of labor the company has an 
up-to-date telephone plant housed in a well-planned and 
architecturally beautiful building. The local switchboard 
is equipped to connect the automatic with the manual sys- 
tem and the toll switchboard is one of the largest in the 
west. 

Results of Employes Benefit in Texas. 

The Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone Co. has re- 
ceived reports which indicate that its employes’ benefit 
plan, instituted early in 1913, has proven of vast assistance 
in case of sickness, injury and death to its 6,000 employes 
in various parts of Texas. It is reported that during 1913 
a total of $16,036 was paid out for illness and disability in 
cases where the employes had been with the company for 
more than five years. A considerable amount has already 
been paid out in 1914. The total fund now available for use 
is $121,445. J. E. Farnsworth, vice-president of the com- 
pany at Dallas, is chairman of the benefit funds committee. 








Mountain States Ordered Out of Monte Vista, Colo. 

Acting under advice from City Attorney Howard, the city 
council of Monte Vista, Colo., recently passed a resolution 
ordering the Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. to 
remove its lines from the streets and alleys of Monte Vista 
within 60 days. The company is held to be using the streets 
without legal right, franchise or compensation to the city. 





International Conference of Telegraph Engineers. 
An international conference of telegraph engineers is t° 
be held in Berne, Switzerland, from September 14 to 20 
next. Among the subjects to be discussed are: “Th 
Prospects of Telephony over Longer Distances,” “The Pro- 
tection of Telegraph and Telephone Wires from othe! 
Electrical Conductors,’ and “How Far Automatic Appa- 

ratus in Telephone Exchange Working is Desirable.” 























Sparks from the Troubleman’s Department 


What kinds of things do you draw? Or, are you one of 
the numeral or word artists? Do you make wiggles? Do 
you make faces (not your own, that is)? Do you produce 
architectural or geometric designs, or merely arabesques? 

Whether you answer or not, it is a dead certainty that you 
do one of these things. Probably you’re unconscious of the 
fact, but you're one of the million and more telephone booth 


sceptical need only go, for example, to the Hotel Knicker- 
bocker and watch the people in the booths there. There are 
eight telephone compartments and each is provided with a pad 
and pencil. A reasonable inference is that these were placed 
in the booths to facilitate note-making, but it may be that a 
far-sighted management was aware of the “bug” and promptly 
supplied the necessary means for its culture. 













































































artists who are the involuntary 
slaves of a master-bug which 
lives in every telephone booth 
in the city of New York—in 
fact, in the neighborhood of 
every telephone in the city. 

Now, do you begin to “get 
it?” Just think a moment and 
call to mind the last time you 
were in a telephone booth with 
a pencil and a bit of paper 
handy. Don’t you recall that 
you had to wait while “Cen- 
tral” was getting the number? 
What did you do in the inter- 
val? 

You needn’t answer; you ~ 
took up the pencil and began yd 
to draw or to make curlicues 
or figures, perhaps to write a 
name. Now you remember, 
don’t you? Well, you did, at 
any rate, and you do it every time you get into a booth. In 
nine cases out of ten, you continue the art work during your 
onversation, too. And there’s only one way in which to avoid 
this “bug”; that is to go into a booth in which there is no 
pencil and paper. Just so sure as there are writing implements 
at hand, the “bug” will reach out, draw you to him and it’s 
all up with you. You'll grab the pencil willy-nilly and start 
drawing. 

This is not mere story telling; it is fact, and whoever is 
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Are You a Telephone Booth Artist? 
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Watch this man, for in- 
stance. He’s a _solid-looking 
citizen, quite a normal person, 
apparently. He gets his num- 
ber from the operator and into 
the booth he goes. For about 
one second he’s intent upon the 
telephone—and then he catches 
a glimpse of the pad and the 
dangling pencil. Up goes his 
hand, he clutches the pencil 
and then, as the pool ripples 
widen from the tossed stone, 
the wiggle-waggles widen on 
the pad. The man_ simply 
can’t help it. He doesn’t see 
the art bug of the telephone 
grinning at him, guiding his 
hand. The poor creature 
thinks he’s doing the drawing 
himself, but he isn’t; it’s the 
bug all the time. And when 
he begins talking to the person at the other end of the wire, 
he doesn’t dare stop; he’s got to keep on with the drawing 
until the bug, with the voice of the speaker at the other end, 
says “goodby.” 

The matter of this “telephone bug” was referred to no less 
an authority upon quirks of the mind than Dr. Carlos F. Mac- 
Donald, the alienist. He recognized it at once. He even said 
that he himself was a victim. 

“T firmly believe that nearly every one who uses a tele- 
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phone,” he said, “is given to scribbling, or writing, or drawing, 
or figuring on a bit of paper if it be handy. I always do it 
myself if the conversation be at all prolonged. It’s a curious 
mental process; really it’s a dual operation of the mind. 
When a man is waiting, for instance, for a telephone number, 
his conscious mind is directed attentively to waiting for the 
answer at the other end. His subconscious mind disengages 
itself, and if the pencil and pad be there, it turns to them. 
There is no diminution in the intentness of the conscious 
mind while the hand is busy tracing the figures or whatnot 
upon the paper. It is just that the mind is capable of doing 
two things at once and gives a demonstration of its ability. 

The things persons produce on paper at such a time may 
be most carefully executed, but the execution does not in any 
way hamper a thoroughly rational attention to the conversa- 
tion or communication taking place. The drawings really 
make practically no impression on the mind, and I’d venture 
to say that not one man in a hundred could tell you, after 
leaving the booth, what he had drawn or written on the pad. 
It does not register on the mind, you see. The mind—that 
is, the subconscious mind—is focused on the conversation and 
is far too intent to be distracted by the other operation. 

“Some persons draw, others merely scribble. I generally 
set down figures—i, 2, 3, 4, and then write them in reverse 
order. Often I go to the very edge of the paper with the 
string of digits. It’s a mental process which rarely has any- 
thing to do with the conversation—that is, the figures or 
scrawls or drawing bear no pictorial relation to the subject 
of the talk. 

“T believe, however, that these subconscious deductions bear 
some relation to the character of the individual, just as does 
handwriting. If, say, 500 examples could be collected and 
placed in the hands of an expert in handwriting, I think he 
could resolve the producers into distinct classes, as it were. I 
think that the traits of the individual might be found to show 
in the drawings. They are produced with even less thought 
than one must give to the formation of characters in writing, 
because the conscious mind is busy with the talking, but it 
seems to me that they might show the characteristics of the 
makers.” 

Accompanying this story are several authentic examples of 
the sort of things people draw or write in telephone booths. 
They were collected without the knowledge of those who had 
made them—in fact, they were found in the booths after the 
telephone users had finished their conversations and gone their 
various ways. They present a wide range of “mental subcon- 
sciousness”—all the way from portraiture to simple numerals. 
The much involved curvings of one example were. produced 
by an artist, the others by writers. The man guilty of the 
faces on one of the sheets is about as far from an artist as 
one could imagine. The care with which some are executed 
is indicative of the care with which the accompanying tele- 
phone conversation was carried on, because it lias been found 
that the more important the talk, the more carefully the sub- 
conscious mind worked. 

Now, the next time you go into a telephone booth just see 
if you don’t grab the pencil and get to work—New York 
World. 


The Voice and the Name. 
“What number! please?” the dulcet tones 
Ring through a thousand telephones, 
The vibrant wire brings to our ear 
Those three short words as low and clear 
As pipings of some mating quail 
Or song of winging nightingale. 
The ebb and flow of restless seas 
Come like her answer, “Number please?” 
We ask ourselves from very choice, 
What name could go with such a voice? 
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Getting Before the Public. 
The following lines appeared in the New York Evening 
Mail: 
THE ULTIMATE AMBISH. 

Once I strove toward the usual goal 

And played the usual game, 
That my name might be writ on Valhalla’s scroll, 

Or the w. k. halloffame. 


But now such petty desires are past, 
Unattainable seems my wish. 

Let strong men tremble and stand aghast 
At the height of my ambish. 


’Tis this—that before I quit Life’s stage, 
Ere Death gives me the hook, 
I may see my name at the top o’ the page 
Of the New York telephone book. 
—Weary. 


This elicited a reply from R. S. Scarburgh, advertising 
manager of the New York Telephone Co., which was printed 
a few days later: 


We can’t guarantee you the top o’ the page— 
That’s simply a matter of chance; 

But if you desire every eye to engage 
And to capture each casual glance. 

Your passion for fame we will gladly assuage, 
And put you in fame’s mighty hall, 

By printing your ad at the foot of the page 
At a price that’s surprisingly small. 





The Farmer’s Telephone. 


Up to date? Well, I should say! 
Up to date in every way 
Are the farmers of to-day. 


Isolated and alone, : 
Like a bull pup with his bone? 
No, sir, he has got the ’phone. 


And the ladies? I should smile! 
Like to use it all the while— 
’Phones are certainly in style. 


If you’re suffering from the blues, 
Just ring up and hear the news— 
Call bv wire and save your shoes. 


If some friends you wish to see, 
Find out if they at home would be. 
April fooling? Not for me! 


So ring on from day to day; 
Farmers’ ’phones have come to stay— 
Welcome visitors, I say. 

—Fruit Belt. 


ny 


That Convenient ’Phone. 
Since we have had our ’phone put in 
We’ve called up all our kith and kin, 
And visited across the wire 
As frequently as we desire. 





The grocer and the butcher, too, 
We call by ’phone, as others do. 
They send our orders, day by day, 
For ’phoning’s such an easy way. 


We ’phone for this, we ’phone for that, 
For cabs and cane, and gloves and hat, 
For medicine and fancy drinks, 
For caddies on the golfing links. 


We ’phone our love, we ’phone our hate, 
We're ’phoning early, phoning late. 

A ’phone is near our little bed; 

At night we clamp it on our head 

And gently close our tired eyes 

To telephonic lullabies. 


We hone in time—let this be known— 
To take our exercise by ’phone. 
—By Berton Braley. 
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Organization of the Telephone Accounting Department 


Importance of Well Organized Accounting Department—Statements Expected of It—Accounts to be 
Used—Installation of System and Summary of Books—Paper Presented at Joint 
Meeting of Pennsylvania Associations at Johnstown, Pa. 


By Edward M. Prisk 


The importance of a well organized accounting department 
cannot be overestimated, and this fact is being recognized 
more and more every day. The accounting department is 
called upon to prepare statements showing the stockholders 
the facts regarding their investment, and the directors of 
the company must depend upon the accounting department 
for information with which to properly direct the business 
of the company and determine its policy. The president must 
obtain from the accounting department information showing 
the results that are being produced from month to month; 
and the general manager, in order to know how the business 
is being conducted, and in order to follow up department 
heads, must go to the auditor for the proper data. Then, 
again, the plant department obtains information from the 
accounting department regarding plant costs and current 
maintenance expenses; the commercial department learns just 
what business is profitable and where particular efforts should 
be made to secure additional business; and the traffic depart- 
ment is able to obtain a line on operating revenues and traffic 
expenses. 

ACCOUNTING FROM THE OPERATING STANDPOINT. 

It is not my thought to discuss telephone accounting from 
the standpoint of the accountant, but rather from the stand- 
point of the operating official, endeavoring to point out just 
what results such officials should expect from their account- 
ing department and what system and method of accounting 
should be adopted. 

It is generally acknowledged that the position of auditor 
is of extreme importance, and I am decidedly of the opinion 
that the auditor should report direct to the president of the 
company, if he is active; otherwise to some _ subordinate 
official designated by the board of directors or the president. 
The auditor must be held responsible for all accounting work, 
and it is clearly evident that an inadequate accounting force 
is the most expensive in the end. 

I feel that all of our companies should use the scheme of 
accounts prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
because the classifications are explicit, thus presenting an 
opportunity for a close analysis of fixed capital charges and 
operating expenses. Various companies have adopted this 
system, and standardization in this respect will permit a com- 
parison of operating costs which cannot help but be produc- 
tive of good results. Then, again, it is entirely possible that 
the Public Service Commission of Pennsylvania will adopt 
the Interstate Commerce system of accounting, or something 
very similar thereto. The adoption of this system will also 
facilitate and render easy the preparation of federal and state 
reports. The results shown by the accounting department 
are now recognized and considered when adjusting rate sched- 
ules, and this feature alone is of vital importance to the 
operating company; and statements prepared from books 
kept according to the instructions of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will be more readily accepted by state commis- 
sions. 

To properly install an accounting system it is first of all 
necessary to divide the territory of the company into dis- 
tricts or divisions representing groups of exchanges. If the 
operation is not too large and troublesome, separate accounts 
for each exchange operated are preferable. However, ex- 
changes included in any one rental service radius may readily 
be grouped and handled as an exchange district. After a 
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territorial subdivision has been established, it is very impor- 
tant to maintain the same without change throughout any 
given fiscal year, and the general ledger of the company 
should contain a set of accounts for the general or executive 
offices and each district or exchange as represented by the 
territorial subdivision. Also, if controlled by the operating 
company, separate accounts should be kept for the toll line 
system. 

It is hardly necessary to call attention to the fact that 
companies with operating revenues exceeding $250,000 per 
annum are in Class “A,” and companies with operating reve- 
nues exceeding $50,000 per annum, but not more than $250,000 
per annum, are in Class “B.” Attention is also directed to 
the fact that other accounting schemes are now being con- 
sidered for smaller companies. 

After adopting, with a great deal of care, a list showing 
the accounts to be contained on the general ledger, it is highly 
important to place full instructions in the hands of all in- 
terested employes, outlining specifically what each account 
represents and what is to be included therein. All accounts 
should be known and referred to by the numbers designated 
in the instructions of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Too much care cannot be taken when preparing instructions 
to employes, outlining just what each account is intended to 
contain, and uniformity of classification from month to month 
is essential. If at all possible, all classifications should be 
made or checked by one certain responsible employe in the 
accounting department. It is impossible to depend upon clas- 
sifications made by outside superintendents, for the reason 
that each superintendent will look at the matter from a differ- 
ent angle. 

FIxED CHARGES VS. OPERATING EXPENSES. 

Too much care cannot be given to the important distinc- 
tion between fixed capital charges and operating expenses. 
Many companies have been wrecked by capitalizing 
charges not representing actual additions to the plant, thus 
resulting in a very misleading income statement. Positive in- 
structions should be given to the accounting department to 
the effect that all charges to fixed capital must represent tan- 
gible additions to the plant of the company and cannot be 
made unless something of value has been added to the plant. 
Then, again, when charging up amounts of this nature, the 
classification clerk must know to a certainty that such charges 
really represent added plant value, and care must be taken 
by the auditor to see that sufficient statistical records and 
data are available at all times to substantiate fixed capital 
charges for any given period of time. Care must be taken to 
credit the plant account when equipment is retired from serv- 
ice by removal, and the books should clearly show what dis- 
position has been made of the retired plant. 

After deciding on a territorial subdivision and an account- 
ing subdivision, and also adopting the accounts to be carried 
on the general books, and preparing instructions showing 
specifically what is to be charged to each account, the next 
step is to decide upon the books required to carry out the 
accouting system. This depends very largely upon the size 
of the company, but, generally speaking, an adequate book- 
keeping system will require: 

1. A General Cash Book, intended to contain a recoid of 
all cash receipts and disbursements. 

All entries in the general cash book applying to cash re- 
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ceipts must be specific and substantiated by proper reports 
systematically filed for future reference. Disbursements must 
always be uniformly made—the voucher check system being 
the best and most universally used. 

Practically all large companies now recognize the advan- 
tage of having auxiliary books in which to record daily re- 
ports of receipts and daily reports of disbursements, simply 
transferring the totals to the general cash book at the close 
of each month. 

2. A Record of Bank Balances is highly essential, particu- 
larly where the receipts of the company are deposited through- 
out its territory in local depositories. This record when 
properly arranged will show on any date the amount of 
money in every bank carrying an account with the company. 

The record facilitates checking and balancing bank accounts 
at the close of the month, and checks out completely the gen- 
eral cash balance as shown by the general cash book. 

Attention is called to the fact that actual disbursements 
should not be made through local depositories. The local 
banks should merely be drawn upon for the purpose of trans- 
ferring funds to the general account of the company and all 
disbursements should apply against the general account. 

3. A Voucher Journal is indispensable if the voucher-check 
system is used. A properly arranged voucher journal will 
save unnecessary posting to the general ledger and will also 
present from month to month a good comparison of expenses. 
This book with a proper voucher system does away with the 
necessity of keeping separate accounts on the general ledger 
for all parties with whom the company does business. 

The balance shown on the general ledger by the “Accounts 
Payable” account at the close of any month will agree with 
unpaid voucher checks on hand. Any voucher system, to be 
successful, must include a proper card index for reference 
purposes. 

4. A Report Journal is very desirable for large companies; 
this book to be designed with various columns, enabling the 
bookkeeper to journalize all reports, merely posting the totals 
to the general ledger and thus ,avoiding the constant use of 
the ordinary old style journal. A report journal properly 
designed and kept will show various monthly comparisons 
of great importance. 

5. A General Journal. A general journal of the ordinary 
type is indispensable; this book to contain entries which 
cannot be handled through either the Voucher Journal or the 
Report Journal. This class of entries includes particularly 
reserves covering interest on funded debt, taxes, bad debts 
and depreciation. 

6. The General Ledger must be well arranged and the 
various accounts grouped so as to facilitate the preparation 
of income reports, balance sheets, etc. It is a good plan to 
use a loose-leaf general ledger, substituting account numbers 
for folio numbers. 

7. An Expense Distribution Journal does away with the 
necessity of carrying an excess number of accounts on the 
general ledger. 

Under the Interstate Commerce System the classification of 
expenses is quite elaborate, and, with an expense distribution 
journal, the general ledger, under each accounting subdivision, 
will merely contain accounts known as: Maintenance Ex- 
penses; Traffic Expenses; Commercial Expenses; General and 
Miscellaneous Expenses; and the expense distribution journal 
will represent a minute distribution of these charges. A book 
of this nature reduces very largely the posting to the general 
ledger and facilitates the monthly closing of the general books. 

8. A Trial Balance Book is a necessity; this book to con- 
tain a record of all, monthly trial balances taken from the 
general ledger throughout the period of any fiscal year. ' 

9. Auxiliary Books: A good complete accounting  sys- 
tem would naturally include such auxiliary books as, Sub- 
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scribers’ Ledgers, Miscellaneous Accounts Receivable Ledger, 
and Record of Income Statements. 

10. Forms Required: It is now necessary to decide upon 
the various forms required to properly represent entries on 
the general books of the company. The accounting system 
should not be complicated and burdened with too many forms 
and too much red tape. Original reports should be available, 
however, to substantiate entries made on the general books, 
and all such reports must be certified to by some officer or 
agent of the company knowing conclusively that the infor- 
mation represented by the report is correct. 

My experience has shown me that very few companies 
appreciate the importance of having a journal entry voucher 
system. This is very essential under the Interstate Commerce 
system of accounting, for the reason that the operating com- 
pany may be called upon at any time to substantiate journal 
entries by producing the original data from which such entries 
were compiled. 

Extensions to the plant of the company and rehabilitation 
work should always be undertaken and handled on an esti- 
mate basis—the general ledger to contain a separate account 
for each estimate approved and authorized by the executive 
officers of the company. At the completion of the work a 
journal entry will close out the estimate account and transfer 
the amount to fixed capital or such other account as may be 
proper. 

The Consolidated Telephone Co. has adopted an estimate 
folder, which I will be glad to explain to anyone interested, 
and also, at the close of the session, I will be pleased to go 
over this subject in more detail with interested parties. 





Figures From Report of Iowa Telephone Co. 

The annual report of the Iowa Telephone Co. for the year 
1913 shows gross earnings of $2,488,480; expenditures, $1,982,- 
436; net revenue, $506,044. The report shows an increase of 
19,135 subscribers in lowa during the year. The property now 
consists of 45 exchanges and 820 toll lines, in addition to which 
the company owns controlling interests in numerous companies 
not included in this report. The company has 9,053 miles of 
pole lines, 565 miles of leased poles, 176,793 miles of copper 
wire, and 30,762 miles of iron wire. 

In 1912 the Iowa Telephone Co. had 66,203 subscribers in 
Iowa, of which 62,940 were connected with exchanges and 3,203 
were on farmer lines. In 1913 the number grew to 85,338, of 
which 78,658 were connected with exchanges and 6,680 with 
farmer lines. The number of subscribers in the leading cities 
of the state, connected with the Iowa Telephone Co. system, 
are as follows: Des Moines, 18,483; Burlington, 4,619; Cedar 
Rapids, 7,135; Clinton, 3,816; Davenport, 9,801; Dubuque, 6,643; 
Iowa City, 3,229; Keokuk, 2,986; Muscatine, 3,565; Ottumwa, 
1,797; Red Oak, 1,796; Sioux City, 3,237; Fort Madison, 
1,886. 





Keystone Telephone Co. Earnings. 


The following comparative statement of earnings of the 
Keystone Telephone Co. (combined companies) for the months 
of April, 1914, and 1913, and for the four months ending April 
30 for the two years, has been issued: 

For Four 

Months Ended 
April 30, Year 

1914. Previous. 


For Month Ended 
April 30, Year 
1914. Previous. 





Gross Earnings ......... $110,351 $103,880 $433,997 $414,243 
Operating Expenses and 

IN roa Sx) oarerkackecite 53,699 53,102 214,231 211,454 

Pees Waeees sb ok 500 56,652 50,778 219,766 202,789 


50,7 
Less Interest Charges.. 25,511 25,286 103,859 101,223 





Net Surplus ........ 31,141 25,492 115,907 101,566 
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Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 


Principle of Operation of Substation Bells. 

The standard substation bell, says Volney D. Cousins, in The 
Pacific Telephone Magazine, consists essentially of a pair of 
electromagnets, a permanent magnet, and an armature actu- 
ating the bell hammer, and is designed to operate on alter- 
nating current. The current flowing through the bell changes 
direction about 33 times each second and corresponding to a 
frequency of 16% cycles per second. The change in direc- 
tion and strength of the flux produced by the two 550-ohm coils 
is approximately in step with the changes in current. 

The solid arrows in the sketch, represent the direction of 
the flux produced by the permanent magnet. It will be noted 
that this flux divides after leaving the north pole N of the 
magnet and passes through the cores of the electromagnets, 
uniting in the yoke and the permanent magnet. The amount of 
flux passing through one core will be less than that in the 
other core when the armature lies against the latter. The 
biasing spring holds the armature normally against one core. 

The dotted arrows represent the direction of flux developed 
by the current passing through the coils during the instant 
when positive current is entering coil A. It will be noted 
that this flux opposes the permanent flux at the end of the 
A core and assists the flux at the end of the B core. This 
results in a pull on the armature toward coil B. When the cur- 
rent reverses, the flux represented by the dotted arrows re- 
verses and the armature is drawn toward the 4 core. 

Where selective ringing is employed, the current consists 
of a series of positive impulses, or a series of negative im- 
pulses, dependent upon the key thrown by the operator. It 
will be noted that the positive impulses entering coil A will 
exert a pull on the armature in the same direction as the 
biasing spring, resulting in no armature movement, while nega- 
tive impulses entering coil A, oppose the biasing spring, caus- 
ing the hammer to strike the gong once for each impulse. 
By reversal of the line terminals and the use of positive and 
negative impulses, four combinations are obtained which are 
utilized in selective ringing. 

Semi-selective ringing involves the reversal of the line termi- 
nals only and the use of straight alternating current. The 
biasing spring performs no function in such systems other than 
to prevent bell tapping when the receiver is removed from any 
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The Substation Ringer and Its Parts. 


station on the line. By proper adjustment of the biasing 
spring, the light impulse produced by the charge and dis- 
charge of the condenser, due to a change in potential caused 
by opening and closing the line through a transmitter cir- 
cuit, will not have sufficient strength to move the armature 
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against’ the force of the biasing spring or will act with the 
latter and produce no sound. 

On long heavily loaded subscriber lines greater difficulty is 
experienced in adjusting the bell to prevent false tapping on 
account of the necessity for a delicate adjustment so that 
the bell will respond to the regular ringing current. 

When adjusting a bell in the shop, effort is made to secure 
a uniform air gap and travel, so that a clear, uniform ring 
is obtained when the bell is tested with ringing current at a 
potential of 80 volts. In the field it frequently becomes nec- 
essary to reduce the travel of the armature so as to secure a 
commercial ring under line conditions which reduce the avail- 
able potential materially. 





The Telephone Courtesy Campaign. 

“The public is being trained to be touchy,” said an Indi- 
anapolis business man who complained because he had just 
lost a customer through discourtesy over the telephone. He 
was in a humor to be critical. 

“And I might add that the telephone companies are respon- 
sible,” he snapped. 

Responsible for courtesy! He had not intended to be com- 
plimentary to the telephone companies, but he was. To prove 
his point he turned to the current issue of the directory of 
the Bell company in Indianapolis, and opened it without much 
search to a yellow sheet on which appeared in bold face type, 
easy to read, the following: 

“The manner in which a person uses a telephone indicates 
his character to a great extent, and makes either a good or 
bad impression. And this impression is reflected directly upon 
the establishment from which such message comes.” 

In commenting upon the message of the yellow sheet, this 
man went on to say that he could not remember a directory 
issued by either of the local companies which did not re- 
peatedly remind subscribers of the necessity for telephone 
courtesy, not in particular to the operators, but to people who 
called in, and the public in general. 

Telephone, water, gas and transportation companies. still 
have much to learn when it comes to reciprocity in courtesy, 
but for a business man to pick the telephone companies as 
responsible for making the public “touchy” indicates the cour- 
tesy campaign has made an impression. 

The quotation from the Bell company directory is not origi- 
nal with that company, as it is careful to explain, but is taken 
from a card in use by one of the largest commercial houses 
in the country. These cards have been hung on every tele- 
phone as a constant reminder to employes to be courteous. 

The telephone companies in Indianapolis have been persist- 
ent in demanding that their operators shall be uniformly 
courteous no matter how wrathful or discourteous the sub- 
scriber, and “number, please,” has become a by-word for un- 
ruffled calm and good natured poise. 

A story is going the rounds which relates an instance where 
a $3,500 order was lost through a display of bad manners on 
the part of a girl at the telephone switchboard. The buyer 
had called the house rather early in the morning and asked 
for the manager. The girl had been instructed to take the 
names of persons calling, but evidently had not been told 
how to do it. Instead of asking, “May I have your name, 
please?” she spoke sharply: “Who are you?” 

“I am the man who is through buying from your house as 
long as you are there. Good by.” 

He did not ask for her discharge, but blamed the company, 
declaring such behavior probably only reflected the atmo- 
sphere of the house. He affirmed a purpose to buy some- 
where élse until the house got a girl who knew that “the 
voice with a smile is the voice that wins.” 
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The buyer believes that he was right. He holds that if the 
house with which he was trying to deal had exercised the 
same care to instill courtesy into its employes as the tele- 
phone companies have, though he did not cite them as an in- 
stance, the treatment he received would have been more in 
accord with the treatment that should have been given any 
inquirer. He felt that he was not under obligation to return 
the girl’s discourtesy by giving the firm his business when 
others, apparently more appreciative, were waiting for it. 





Arrester Ground Defective. 
Here is a case we had as a result of lightning. I enclose 


a diagram of the wiring. When this set was installed, the 
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The Radiator Offered a Ground of Less Resistance. 


batteries were placed in a corner as indicated by dotted lines. 
Later the subscriber moved them to the cellar. 

Lightning burned out the generator and damaged the desk 
set cord. It also struck a wireless aerial on the roof of the 
house. We found the insulation of the battery wires punc- 
tured where they touched the steam pipe. The arrester ground 
was a ¥%-in. X 6 ft. galvanized rod driven into clay soil and 
had a No. 18 copper wire connecting to the arrester. 

After repairing the set, we ran the battery wires down in- 
side the partition and soldered the ground connection. 

Michigan. H. A. D. 





Your Best Investment. 
By Frank Farrington. 

There isn’t anything about making money that gives 
us a grouch. Fond as we may be of baseball, pool or 
auction pinochle, we like making money better. 

They say it takes money to make money, and it’s true. 
If we don’t have any money we have to borrow it. Get- 
ting into business without capital is like getting into so- 
ciety without clothes. It can’t be done. 

Have you ten dollars in the bank or in the cash register? 

If you haven’t go out and borrow it, because I have some- 
thing I want you to use that ten for. No, don’t send it to 
me. I’ve got ten of my own. 

You can invest ten dollars right now where it will bring 
you ten tens, a hundred tens, perhaps more before the year 
is Over. 

How many trade papers are you taking? Are you taking 
ten dollars’ worth a year? Are you paying ten dollars a 
year in subscriptions to trade journals and business maga- 
zines? If you are that’s all I have to say to you, because 
you have made your investment and you will get the re- 
turns—unless you don’t read those publications. 

But if you are spending any less than ten dollars a year 
for trade and business literature, you are saving money 
at a great expense. Every business man needs half a dozen 
trade publications or more. He needs the ideas they con- 
tain. His own ideas run out. He puts a mistaken value 
on his own ability if he doesn’t take pains to find out what 
other people know. 
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Every dollar invested in trade journals that you will 
read, is a dollar invested where it will bring you bigger re- 
turns than a hundred invested in goods. 

Wouldn’t you willingly give ten dollars for an idea that 
would enable you to increase your income, the receipts of 
your business or your salary a net hundred dollars? Well, 
if you knew where you could spend ten to that effect, wild 
horses couldn’t hold you back from making the expenditure. 

If you have not been spending ten dollars a year for busi- 
ness literature, it is for the reason that you do not believe 
it will pay you as I say it will. 

Perhaps you argue that you do take a number of trade 
papers and that they don’t bring you any money. Either you 
do not read those papers or else you are mistaken. If you 
read any trade paper regularly, I don’t care what it is or 
whether it is directly applicable to your individual business, 
it will bring you money, business, success—far more than ten 
dollars’ worth. 

A trade paper is not like medicine. The man who rea- 
sons that if a dose of medicine is good a whole bottle full 
will be better. is going to poison himself. The man who 
reasons that if one trade paper is good, more will be better 
is going to put rubber into his heels, enthusiasm into his 
brain and gimp into his backbone. 

The trade paper, the technical publication applied tc 
your business, will put life into it in spite of yourself, unless 
you throw it in the waste basket without opening and read- 
ing it. 

Ard if you don’t want to see your business take a jump, 
don’t let any of the people employed around your place get 
at the trade papers. The employe who gets the habit of 
reading such literature is sure to want to start something. 
Keep the papers of that sort away from the boys, or in 
a short time you will find they are learning the business 
faster than you are. 

The advertisements alone in one good trade paper ars 
worth a good deal more than ten dollars a year if yov 
study them. The trade press of the country has developed 
tremendously in class and in independence in the last few 
years. There are no better informed men connected with 
your business than those whose opinions and experience: 
and advise you find in the trade papers connected with 
it. There are no better manufacturers or producers of your 
kind of merchandise than those whose advertising you find 
in the journals of the business. 

The man who wants to know what to do to get more 
trade, what to do to increase his income, where and what 
and when to buy for use or sale in his business, must 
have the trade papers, or else he will find it utterly im- 
possible to keep up with his competitors. 

If your competition is getting the better of you, if your 
business is falling back actually or comparatively, make up 
your mind that competition is making use of the trade 
journals. Even if you are not spending ten dollars a year 
for trade literature and using it, the other fellow is, and 
he will get your business. 

If you spend ten dollars this year for trade papers to 
read—not to fill waste baskets with—and at the end of the 
year claim you have been unable to get any dividends on 
the investment, I want to have a talk with you. I have 
seen many men try the trade journal method of finding 
out, and IT never knew one to fall down. If you can read 
any trade paper honestly for a year and not make it worth 
ten dollars to you, there must be a kink in your intellect 
somewhere. 

If you won’t spend ten dollars, spend five, but when you 
make that cut in your appropriation, remember you can’t 
get ten dollars’ worth of goods by spending only five dcl- 
lars, and the second five will pay you better dividends than 
the first five. 























Reorganization of ‘Telephone Improvement Company 


Majority of Creditors Agree to Extension of Their Claims to Permit Receiver to Complete Contract for In- 
stallation of the Automanual at Lima, Ohio—Reorganization Now Under Way to Result 
in Active Sales Compaign—History of Company 


A majority of the creditors of the Telephone Improvement 
Co. have consented to an extension of their claims to permit 
the receiver to complete the contract to install Automanual 
equipment at Lima, Ohio. It is believed that this extension will 
also be sufficient for a reorganization of the company, which 
will be followed by its active re-entry into the telephone field. 
During the past four months, Garrison Babcock, general man- 
ager of the Telephone Improvement Co., has devoted his ef- 
forts to the re-organization work, and his labor has been re- 
warded by the surrender to him of about 90 per cent. of the 
common and preferred stock, and assisted by F. C. Stevens, 
of Washington, D. C.; James R. Garfield, Cleveland, O., and 
D. J. Cable, of Lima, O., Mr. Babcock intends to put through 
a plan for financing the enterprise. 

In speaking of the history of the Automanual and Telechro- 
nometer, Mr. Babcock said: 


“The North Electric Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, purchased the 
National Engineering Corporation of Baltimore in 1907, after 
that company had made some progress in the experimental 
development of the Clement patents covering the first prin- 
ciples of Automanual. For two years following this purchase, 
the North Electric Co. worked out the commercial designs and 
installed the initial plant at Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio. This 
plant was widely advertised and engineers, representing prac- 
tically every telephone company in America and Europe, paid 
a visit to it in 1909. During 1910 contracts were taken to equip 
exchanges with Automanual at Warren, O., and Greensburg, 
Ind., and the Ashtabula main exchange at Ashtabula, O. At 
this juncture the Bell interests made a determined attempt to 
secure the Automanual Patents, but without success. A con- 
solidation of the North Electric Co. and the Telechronometer 
Co. was effected through the incorporation of the Telephone 
Improvement Co. Common stock was issued for the common 
stock of both of the absorbed companies, and an issue of sec- 
ond preferred stock of the Telephone Improvement Co. was 
exchanged for their preferred stock. 

The Telechronometer Co.’s product, being of such a char- 
acter that its adoption required a complete revision of sub- 
scribers’ contracts and in most instances a franchise amend- 
ment also, presented the situation which prompted the Tele- 
phone Improvement Co. to devote itself to the Automanual, 
pending the more general establishment of utility commissions 
and the adjustment of the Bell merger program, which was 
then being launched. 

During 1911-12 the Automanual was installed in the Ash- 
tabula, Ohio, main exchange, Warren, and Conneaut, Ohio, 
Greensburg, Ind., and Galesburg, Ill. An exchange of pat- 
ent license was effected in that year with the Western Elec- 
tric Co., covering the Automanual and automatic patents, 
owned by both companies. 

In 1913 the Telephone Improvement Co. sold $160,000 of 
its first preferred stock, with which funds it constructed its 
modern factory at Galion, Ohio, into which the North Electric 
Co.’s plant was removed from Cleveland, and the Chicago 
Engineering and sales departments were established. The 
Hood River, Ore., Automanual plant was installed and con- 
tracts for the Automanual at Lima, Ohio, and Kansas City, 
Mo., were taken for the Series ‘B’ equipment, which was cre- 
ated, following the exchange of license with the Western Elec- 
tric Co. and the purchase of the Faller patents. . 

During November and December, 1913, the Western Electric 
Co. again made a determined attempt to secure the Automanual 
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patents, but these efforts were dropped at the time of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. announced its new pol- 
icy, with the sanction of the United States Attorney General 
and the national administration. However, the Telephone Im- 
provement Co. was unable to secure working capital with which 
to conduct the Lima and Kansas City manufacture, through 
the sale of its first preferred stock, and on January 1, 1914, 
attempted to arrange the flotation of a bond issue. But be- 
fore the necessary arrangements were concluded, the Western 
Electric Co., which held a claim of $151, was applicant, Febru- 
ary 7, 1914, in the federal court at Cheveland, Ohio, for the 
appointment of a receiver in bankruptcy for the North Elec- 
tric Co. This action required all of the energy of the officers 
of the North Electric Co. and the Telephone Improvement 
Co. to prevent a liquidation which would lose the personal and 
non-transferable license from the Western Electric Co. 


An appeal to creditors brought forth a majority of consents 
to extension of claims sufficient to permit the receiver to com- 
plete the Lima Automanual contract and the required time for 
re-organization of the Telephone Improvement Co. to be ef- 
fected. This program was presented to the federal court and 
fully sanctioned, but the decree of the court was opposed by 
two creditors. They were the only ones to take exception, 
although the combined list of creditors involves upwards of 
300 concerns, which is a manifestation of commercial loyalty, 
seldom so vividly illustrated.” 

The cause of the North Electric Co., the Telephone [mprove- 
ment Co., the Lima Telephone & Telegraph Co., and creditors 
assenting, was represented in court by H. H. Johnson, James 
R. Garfield, A. M. Snider and Judge Tilden, all of Cleveland, 
Ohio; also Geo. A. Welch, the receiver, and his attorney, Mr. 
Ingliss, of Cleveland, and D. J. Cable of Lima, Ohio. Inter- 
ested and concerned spectators were F. C. Stevens of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Messrs. North, Steele and Babcock, who are 
pleased beyond expression by the outcome, for the appeal was 
denied by the court. 





Active Competition Now In Kansas City. 


That any plans for the merger of the Bell and Home 
telephone companies in Kansas City, which may formerly 
have been pending, are now lost, is the present view of the 
Kansas City Star, which has heretofore insisted that the com- 
panies were working in harmony. 

The Home Telephone Co., is declared to be in the midst 
of an active campaign for new business both over its local 
and long distance lines and the Missouri & Kansas Tele- 
phone Co. is pursuing the same policy. The two com- 
panies are duplicating construction work, which would re- 
sult in a waste if a merger still were contemplated. The 
old war of competition has been resumed from all outward 
appearances. After making the foregoing statements the 
Star quotes A. F. Adams, general manager of the Home 
company, as follows: 

“Whatever negotiations there were for a merger, 
conducted before the present management and ownership. 
They have no significance now. It would appear that what- 
ever option was given on the property has been nullified 
by force of circumstances. In the three years under the 
present management our purpose has been to get all the 
business we could and extend the service. We have spent 
$200,000 the last year on new construction.” 


were 








Re-organization Plan of Stromberg-Carlson Company 


Letter of Directors to Stockholders Proposes Further Dividend of 5 Per Cent. on Preferred Stock of $375,000 
and Its Retirement, Operations to be Continued by Holders of the Common—Alternate 
Plans Provide Bidding in of Property at Auction 


The directors of the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 
Co. have worked out a plan of reorganization for that com- 
pany which was submitted to the stockholders in a letter 
mailed on May 16. For the past two years the Strom- 
berg company has been reducing its preferred stock, hav- 
ing within that period paid off $1,125,000 principal and 
$428,700 accumulated dividends. The preferred stock issue 
has been reduced to $375,000 and the directors believe now 
to be an opportune time to effect such a reorganization 
as will insure the retirement of the balance and allow the 
holders of common stock to continue to operate the com- 
pany. 

The plan is for the present corporation to pay a further 
dividend of 5 per cent. amounting, all told, to $75,000, upon 
its preferred stock, and have the preferred stockholders 
then take notes of the successor Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Mfg. Co. for the balance. Holders of common stock 
have the privilege of exchanging their stock on a share for 
share basis for stock of the ‘new company, the only dif- 
ference being that the par value of the new corporation’s 
stock will be $25 per share instead of $100. 

If the reorganization plan is unanimously approved by 
June 10, it will immediately be put into effect. If it is 
not unanimously approved, but is approved by such pro- 
portion of the stockholders as indicates that it can be car- 
ried out if outsiders become interested or some of the 
stockholders increase their interests, the directors will en- 
deavor to make it effectual in that way. In that event all 
of the property will be sold at public auction on the 10th 
of July and the directors will bid for the same in behalf 
of those who, whether stockholders or not, have become 
subscribers for the stock of the new corporation. If either 
one of these plans becomes effective, the business will pass 
to a new corporation owned largely or entirely by the 
stockholders of the present company. 

In case, however, the stockholders of the present corpo- 
ration do not desire to continue their interests, the di- 
rectors have a third plan for continuing the business as a 
going concern. They intend, should both of the plans out- 
lined above fail, to sell all of the property of the present 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., with the exception 
of the securities which is owns, at public sale on the 15th 
of August. They state in the letter: “If we are forced 
to resort to this last method of selling the property at pub- 


From F actory 


New Factory of Everstick Anchor Company. 

The Everstick Anchor Co. of St Louis reports that it is 
receiving its proper share of business and is quite satisfied 
with the outlook. This company has shown a consistent in- 
crease ever since it started and each year has been compelled 
to embrace more space for its manufacturing. 

Its latest acquisition is a three-story factory building, ad- 
jacent to the present site at 1622 and 1624 North Eighth Street. 
The building affords ample accommodations, the floor having 
an area of 10,000 sq. ft. 

The company announces that the Blackburn boltless clamps, 
cable hangers, and its other new specialties are now ready 


lic auction, we shall use every effort to bring together a 
group of men who will bid for the property, with the in- 
tention, if they become purchasers, of continuing the busi- 
ness.” 

On March 31, 1914, the assets of the Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Mfg. Co., were as shown below (cents omitted). 
Outside of its current liabilities the company has no indebt- 
edness. 


ee ih ors os wisi to ca oaren site $110,774 
Accomats recewable ... .. 6. csicciccicscs. 167,282 
PEGEER POCEITHINE on ok ci vec ccc cccoseseus 22,200 
Ee Ee 388,362 
Departmental machinery ................ 121,165 
Departmental factory equip.............. 53,272 
ES a Sy cc remtet Dogtra aaigiacaaet coon ets 120,000 
MN Se dah Be eae oe ers Ore ales 5,000 


Parmture and Sxtures.... ....6-6ss0s020 16,881 $1,004,936 





a Er aa ee ae 395,829 
oi ain nine cand sited eeahwes $1,400.765 
Deduct: 
Comen TRAINS. g. coc os soso Sesiceccce $ 20,108 
Reserves for taxes, uncompleted 
I ME oa 5 0a'oceciwe epics on 17,638 37,748 
Net book value of assets......... $1,363,019 


The company is doing a business of more than $1,000- 
000 per year, and is occupying 180,000 square feet of floor 
space in the plant at Rochester, New York, which it con- 
structed in 1903, under a lease and renewal agreement run- 
ning until January 1, 1919. It likewise maintains branch 
organizations at Chicago and at Toronto, Ontario, and 
stocks are also carried for the benefit of its Pacific Coast 
customers at San Francisco, Seattle and Los Angeles. The 
directors feel that if a new corporation is organized in one 
or other of the methods outlined, the business can be profitably 
continued and it is the earnest hope of Independent telephone 
men in general that such will be the case. 





Heroism of Telephone Operators at Hamilton, Texas. 

Two telephone operators, Miss Telda Patterson and Mrs. 
Josie Harris, saved Hamilton, Texas, from a disastrous 
fire by sticking to their posts and calling members of the 
volunteer fire department until the flames put the tele- 
phone plant out of commission and drove them vut. 


and Salesroom 


for the market. A new booklet has just been issued which 
completely describes these specialties and will b: :ent to all 
interested companies upon request. 





New Headquarters for U-S-L Company. 

The United States Light & Heating Co. removed its general 
offices to the company’s plant at Niagara Falls, N. Y., on 
May 20. The offices at 30 Church Street, New York City, 
have been discontinued and the company’s business heretofore 
transacted at that address will receive the prompt attention of 
the Niagara Falls organization. This transfer will result 
in bringing together the administrative, sales, engineering and 
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May 23, 1914. 


production departments and will insure the most effective con- 
duct of all in the interests alike of patrons and stockholders. 

This company has established a sales office in Washington, 
D. C., in the Evans Building, 1420 New York Avenue, with 
W. G. Davis in charge. Mr. Davis, who was formerly con- 
nected with the sales department of the company in New 
York City, will have under his direction the sale of U-S-L 
storage batteries, electric starter and lighter, and axle elec- 
tric car lighting equipment in his territory, which includes 
the states of Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Virginia, Maryland, Delaware and part of Pennsylvania. 

The company also announces that its New York office at 
the service station, 210 West 50th Street, has been transferred 
to the Locomobile Building, 16-24 West 61st Street, New 
York City. 





Providence, R. I., Retains Telephone Expert. 

W. W. Anderson, of the firm of Lloyd-Thomas Co., New 
York, has been engaged as advisor to the special city council 
committee of Providence, R. I., which is to negotiate with 
the Providence Telephone Co. for a renewal of its franchise 
grant in that city. 





The Light Commercial Car. 

“The Unit of Modern Delivery” is the title of an extremely 
entertaining booklet published by the Wayne Light Commer- 
cial Car Co., Inc., of New York City, which presents a solu- 
tion of the important problem of modern retail delivery. Under 
prevailing methods the cost of the delivery of retail purchases 
reaches the high point of 50 cents per ton mile as against a 
cost of 6% mills per ton mile for delivering freight by rail- 
road. 

Repeated tests by such companies as the Quick Delivery Co., 
of Philadelphia, led to the conclusion that the scientific solu- 
tion was to be found in the use of a system of efficient, small 
capacity units operated and maintained at a minimum cost, 
a system comparable to that of the mail carrier service of 
the post office department. With this idea in view there was 
developed the light commercial car shown in the accompany- 














A Car for the Troubleman. 


ing illustration, a unit which is strong, speedy, simple in 
design, and of practicable carrying capacity. 

The success of a car of this type for retail delivery is an 
indication of its extreme serviceability under all circumstances 
where considerable ground must be covered and at the same 
time a light load carried, and the car will no doubt be service- 
able to troublemen, under the conditions obtaining with many 
telephone companies. 
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Stromberg Hotel Installation at Waco, Texas. 

A complete telephone system has been furnished by the 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., of Rochester, N. Y.. 
for the new $600,000 Riggins Hotel at Waco, Texas, which 
was opened on May 1. This is a magnificent brick and cement 
structure, one of the newest and most modern in the South- 
west. It is 10 stories in height and contains 250 guest rooms, 
spacious parlors, convention chamber, beautifully decorated 
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Riggins Hotel, Waco, Texas, Has Stromberg Equipment. 


dining rooms and every convenience for the traveler which 
modern building methods can supply. 

The finish of both the switchboard and telephones of the 
Stromberg-Carlson system installed in this hotel conforms to 
the finish of the hotel woodwork and the installation is one 
to be justly proud of. The telephone system was installed and 
will be maintained by the Brazos Valley Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., and is a good example of the popularity of that com- 
pany and of “Quality” apparatus in the Southwest. 





Paragraphs. 

E. I. pu Pont pE Nemours Powper Co., Wilmington, Del.. 
has issued a new number of the Du Pont Magazine, which 
contains several interesting accounts of the methods of using 
Du Pont dynamite. : 


R. S. MUELLER, 423-425 High Avenue, S. E., Cleveland, Ohio, 
has recently given up his agency with the General Insulate 
Co. and now represents the Scranton Button Co., for Ohio, 
West Virginia and Western Pennsylvania. 


Eectrose Mrc. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., will have an Electrose 
insulation exhibit at the convention of the National Electric 
Light Association at Philadelphia, June 1 to 5. The company’s 
exhibit will be displayed in a suite of rooms in the Hotel Wal- 
ton, situated diagonally across the street from the Bellevue- 
Stratford, the company having been unable to secure space in 
the latter hotel. The exhibit will include Electrose high ten- 
sion insulators and insulating parts. 


W. N. Matruews & Brotuer, St. Louis, Mo., has issued an 
effectively worded folder regarding the Matthews Teleheight, 
the little pocket instrument which enables anyone of ordinary 
intelligence to sight over an object to be crossed, and read 
directly on the scale the iength of pole required to give five feet 
clearance when set in the ground at the proper depth. Any 
one of three Matthews Teleheights will be mailed to any com- 
pany on 10 days’ free trial, a liberal proposition which the 
company says has been accepted over 2,000 times. 





In the Rural Line Districts 


Nearly every fellow has a fad. Amsy Jones has one. He is 
a collector of unpaid telephone bills and this is one of the most 
disagreeable fads a young man can have.—Saginaw (Mich.) 
News. 

The telephone company is about to change hands.—Highfill 
News Rogers (Ark.) Herald. 

The Lewiston Telephone Co., held an important business 
meeting last week. They decided to drop their electric light- 
ing project for a time as the village board was unwilling to 
contract for the lighting of the entire village at present. The 
subject will be renewed in the spring.—Lewiston Item, St. 
Charles (Minn.) Union. 

The new phone men were in these parts Saturday and put in 
a phone for Art Reese-——West Lake Correspondence, Spencer 
(Ia.) News. 

Alf. Fluke and Jimmy Hourrigan of Laredo have each taken 
phones on the Langdon system. Fluke’s number is 29-17 and 
Hourrigan’s is 29-14—Hutchinson (Kan.) Gazette. 

After trying for two hours, to have, in the end, a most un- 
satisfactory conversation with four or five men in different 
parts of the county Friday morning, we are driven to the con- 
clusion that a couple of tin cans and a piece of tautly stretched 
string would give as good service as some telephones we know. 
—Carlisle (Ky.) Mercury. 

The telephone company is stringing wires two miles south of 


town. Four other wires are also being brought in from differ- 
ent routes.—Bondville Item, Champaign (Ill.) Gazette. 

Poles have been set for the construction of a line to the new 
mine now being sunk by the Alden Coal company west of 
town.—Farmington (Ill.) Bugle. 

The Palmyra Telephone Co. has installed a telephone on the 
“Good Roads Picnic” grounds for the free use of those at- 
tending —Palmrya (Mo.) Spectator. 

The telephone lines need looking after as nearly every day 
in one direction or another either the lines or phones are out 
of repair.—Sterling (Ill.) Standard. 

The central telephone office is now in good working order in 
their own building. The plug board was moved Thursday 
night and in connecting up they rang the town stockholders up 
at any old time and if rocking chairs, stools, etc., could talk, 
and report the complimentary remarks, no doubt it would be 
interesting. Well, the act was accomplished without hardly any 
inconvenience to the stockholders. As soon as possible the 
lines will be put in better shape. N. E. Austin and wife have 
charge of the same.—Waureta (Neb.) Breeze. 

A crew of telephone men arrived Monday and have been 
engaged in erecting a new pole near the corner grocery. The 
old pole became broken under the weight of the wires and 
was unsafe. There is some talk of putting the wires in the 
business section in a cable—Sheldon (No. Dak.) Progress. 





ALL RIGHT 


GIT IN THERE 
PIG, ANO TELL 
THE COLONEL 
HOW MUCH'YA 
WEIGH _— 
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NOW LOoOKIE HERE JAKE 
YA AINT GOIN TER GIT GROUCHY 
ABOUT DOIN ME ALITTLE 
FAVOR AIR YA? I'VE ONLY 
GOT FIVE LOADS, AND THEM 
FEW AINT GOIN TER MAKE 
YER DARNED OLD OFFICE 
SMELL BAD 






| DON'T JEST 
EXACTLY LIKE THE 
IDEE OF MAKIN 
A HOG PEN oOvuTO 
MY OFFICE. 
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The Colonel is still busy. He bought twenty head of hogs over the telephone last Thursday. For anyone but Colo- 
nel George, this telephone buying would be risky, but he is an expert buyer, and can tell by the squeal of a pig how 
much it weighs. The man of whom he purchased took each hog by the ear and led it to the telephone. When Brad- 
ley said “all right,” the man pinched piggie’s ear—piggie squealed, and the Colonel shouted, “250 pounds!” or what- 
ever the weight was. Simple, eh?—Live stock item from Goodland (Kans.) Republic. 
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Legal Cases and Decisions 


By A. H. McMillan 


Removal of Projecting Wires and Cross Arms. 

“The laws of the state of Indiana give the telephone com- 
panies the right to set poles along and over any public high- 
way, and the county authorities require them to be placed 
close to the fences so as to be out of the way of public 
travel and of water courses. The same condition exists in 
towns and villages where the proper authorities have given 
the right to use the streets and alleys Now can the abut- 
ting property owners cause a telephone company to remove 
the cross arms and wires, or that part of them that pro- 
jects out from the pole and hangs over their property, 
provided this projecting part of the cross arms and wires 
does not interfere with any buildings or the poles with any 
gate or entrance to the property?” 


A property owner is supposed to own from the center 
of the earth to the heavens. Hence, he has just as much 
property in the space over his land as he has in the land 
itself. If any cross arms or wires hang over the abutting 
property, the owner can require their removal even though 
they do not interfere with any building or gates or poles 
of his own. 





Use of Telephone Number of Non-subscriber. 


“Will you please advise me whether or not, and in what 
way, can a fee be collected from a man who is in the 
furniture business, but has no telephone and yet persists 
in using a subscriber’s telephone number on his delivery 
wagons and in all of his advertisements? The subscriber 
whose number is being used is in the grocery business and 
wants us to deal with the non-subscriber. Can we do it?” 


The only way we know of to deal with that particular 
phase of cheekiness is to enjoin the furniture dealer from 
using your subscriber’s telephone number. I do not think 
you can make him pay it except by suing him for damages 
in the subscriber’s name. 





Loss of Burned Telephone. 


“When a residence or business house in which is located 
a rented telephone, is burned, who loses, the company or 
the renter?” 


When a residence or business place is burned, the per- 
son who owns the telephone loses it, just as the person 
who owns the building suffers its loss. So when a rented 
telephone is burned, the company owning it is the loser. 


Rates in Oklahoma. 


The Pioneer Telephone & Telegraph Co. maintains a 
system in Oklahoma City under city ordinance. After the 
establishment of the state, the Oklahoma Corporation 
Commission made an order prohibiting anybody in the tel- 
ephone business from charging a greater or different rate 
for service or similar service in effect on October 12, 1908, 
without first having applied to the commission therefor and 
obtaining its approval. Complaint was made against the 
Pioneer company for filing this order. 

The state through its proper law officer filed a petition 
with the commission to recover from the company the ex- 
cess charges which were collected from the company’s sub- 
scribers in Oklahoma City after the entry of this order. 
Judgment was given against the Company for excess 
charges to the amount of $60,000 and upwards. The com- 
pany made no contention as to the amount of the charges 
but questioned the power of the commission to grant the 
relief on the ground that it was without authority; that 
such action could not be maintained in the name of the 
state; and that the act under which the corporation com- 
mission acted was repugnant to the state and federal con- 
stitutions. 

_The supreme court of the state overruled all the conten- 
tions of the telephone company. It held that the action 
in the name of the state for the recovery of the refunds, 
in order that they might be distributed to the persons en- 
titled thereto, was a police regulation incident to the effec- 
tive control of public service corporations by the agents 
of the state. The law under which the commission acted was 
held not repugnant to either state or federal constitution. 
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Pioneer Telephone & Telegraph Co. vs. State, 138 Pa- 
cific 1033. 


Loss of Profits. 


The Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone Co. in Sep- 
tember, 1910, contracted with the Tri-State Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., operating in Northeastern Arkansas and do- 
ing a long distance business in Southeastern Missouri and 
Tennessee, to connect their lines for the interchange of 
business. The Southwestern company, in order to carry 
out the contract, constructed a line costing $10,000 but be- 
fore interchange of business took place, the Memphis Long 
Distance Telephone Co., a competitor, purchased a con- 
trolling interest in the stock of the Tri-State company and 
refused to carry out the contract, cutting the connection 
between the lines of the Tri-State company and those of the 
Southwestern company. 

It was found that the Southwestern company’s connecting 
line, notwithstanding the breach, was still worth $3,000, and 
that the Southwestern company, if the contract had been 
carried out, would have made an average of $1,100 per year 
for 25 years, the contract period. There was other evidence 
that the Memphis company was about to enter the terri- 
tory of the Tri-State company and would have done so as 
soon as the lines could have been constructed, and that 
this would have taken approximately three years. 

The court held that the profits the Southwestern company 
would have made, after the expiration of such period, were 
too problematical for recovery, and it was, therefore, en- 
titled to recover for loss of profits only for the three years. 
It was also held that the Memphis company was not liable 
for punitive damages in the case. Southwestern Telegraph 
& Telephone Co. vs. Memphis Long Distance Telephone 
Co., 163 Southwestern 1153. 








Right of Way Law in Texas. 

While under the laws of Texas (Rev. Civ. St. 1911, ar- 
ticle 1231), providing that corporations, created for the pur- 
pose of constructing and maintaining magnetic telegraph 
lines, may set their poles, etc. along, upon and across any 
of the public roads and streets of the city in such manner 
as not to incommode the public, long distance telegraph and 
telephone companies may pass through towns and villages, 
using the streets free from interference by the government 
of such towns and villages, this is not true of a company 
doing a local telephone business, and such a company is 
subject to regulation and control by the town or village. 
So the court of civil appeals of Texas held in a recent case 
brought by the city of Athens against the Athens Tele- 
phone Co. 

The suit was brought by the city to enjoin the company 
from charging more than $1.50 per month for telephone 
service. It appeared that the company was using the streets 
of the city under a grant which provided that no more than 
that amount should be charged for a period which had 
not expired, but that, by denying service to the citizens, it 
was attempting to collect a greater rental by advancing the 
price of business telephone to $2.50 per month. A prelim- 
inary injunction was granted from which the company ap- 
pealed on the ground that the granting deprived it of its 
property without due process of law. This contention was 
overruled by the court. Athens Telephone Co. vs. city 
of Athens, 163 Southwestern, 371. 





Deduction of Salaries of Operators. 


A telephone operator in the public works department of 
New York City sued to recover salary at the rate of $750 
per annum from May 10 to November 30, 1912, while he 
was absent without leave because of illness. He suffered 
from tuberculosis to such an extent that he was not able 
to do any work after May 1, 1912. 

In May, 1912, his wife and physician notified his superior 
of his condition. On November 30, 1912, he was duly noti- 
fied of his discharge by reason of the reduction in force. 
The charter of the city of New York provides that heads of 
departments may deduct from salaries of subordinates for 
absence without leave so it was held that in this case, em- 
ployes could not recover salary without service. Downey 
vs. State of New York, 146 N. Y. S., 145. 





Condensed News Reports 








Officers of Companies are Earnestly Requested to Forward Us Promptly All Financial and Other Statements 
as Soon as Issued and Any Items of Interest as to Their Plants and Systems 


Personal. 

H. R. SuHeepy, of Groton, Mass., has succeeded C. C. Craig 
as manager of the Falmouth telephone exchange. 

C. R. Eastwotp, of Hull, lowa, has been appointed man- 
ager of the Hawarden Telephone Exchange, at Hawarden, lowa. 

TuHap McCoLiouGuH has resigned his position as manager of 
the Willow City Telephone Co., at Johnson City, Tex., to 
enter the automobile business. 

WALLACE KESSLER, district engineer for the Missouri & Kan- 
sas Telephone Co., at Wichita, Kans., has been promoted to the 
position of engineer for the Kansas City, Mo., district. 

W. H. Kenoprick, traffic chief for the Michigan State Tele- 
phone Co., at Kalamazoo, Mich., has been promoted to the 
office of assistant to the traffic superintendent of the Chicago 
Telephone Co. 

J. W. Howatrt, for several years district plant chief for the 
Northwestern Telephone Exchange Co., at St. Cloud, Minn., 
has been promoted to a position in the engineering depart- 
ment of the Minneapolis office of the company. 

E. A. Haptey, formerly of the California Northern Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., at Susanville, Cal., has accented the 
position of secretary and general manager of the Honey Lake 
Mutual Telephone Association, at Janesville, Cal. 

F, A. Gappy, formerly in charge of the pl...: department, 
has been made local manager of the Southern Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., at Charleston, S. C., succeeding J. C. Sin- 
gleton, who has been transferred to Camden, S. C. 


Obituary 

E. N. STEPHENSON, inventor of many telephone appliances, 
died recently at Utica, N. Y., at the age of 54. The first im- 
provement in the telephone devised by him was patented in 
1884 and since that time he has been engaged practically all 
of the time, in research and experimental work and has pat- 
ented many devices of a technical nature. Mr. Stephenson 
was widely known in the telephone engineering world and for 
the past 15 years has been employed by the Bell company as 
experimentalist and inventor. 


New Companies and Incorporations. 

MippLessoro, Ky.—Articles of incorporation have been filed 
by the Harvey Telephone Co. with $2,000 capital stock. The 
incorporators are: W. T. Treer, J. K. Smith, Fayette Washam 
and Robert Peel. 

HaAmppen HicHLanps, Me.—The Newburg Telephone Co. 
has been incorporated with $5,000 capital stock for the purpose 
of conducting a general telephone business in the towns of 
Newburg, Dixmont, Carmel, Etna, Mermon, Hampden, Win- 
terport and Monroe. The incorporators are: Henry J. Luce, 
P. E. Severance, W. L. Packard, S. M. Packard, L. A. Pack- 
ard, J. J. Dearborn, H. C. Dearborn, J. E. Miller, M. S. 
Leavitt, M. C. Parsons, G. H. Kimball, L. B. Miller, C. H. 
Whitcomb, W. H. Rines, M. J. Sewall, J. J. Staples and 
E. C. Newcomb. 

BLoomFIELD, Mont.—The Bloomfield Telephone Co. has been 
incorporated with $30,000 capital stock. The directors of the 
company are as follows: A. H. Ollerman, M. J. Hill, C. L. 
Boje, L. I. Brown and I. L. Jones, all of Bloomfield. 


Construction. 

DunpeEE, Itt.—The Chicago Telephone Co. will make a num- 
ber of improvements to its local exchange in this city, among 
which is included the installation of new instruments through- 
out the city. 

RENSSELAER, InpD.—A. L. Clark and W. L. Blott, the new 
owners of the Jasper County Telephone Co., have purchased 
a site and will erect a new two-story exchange building. A 
$4,000 switchboard will be installed and the placing of wires 
in underground conduit is contemplated. 

TuLtsa, Oxta.—Work has been started on the extensive 
improvements to be made by the Pioneer Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. in this city. Additional switchboard equipment 


will be installed, new lines strung and the cable system im- 
proved. 
$100,000. 


Battte Creek, Micu.—The Michigan State Telephone Co. 


The cost of the improvements is estimated at 
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has authorized the expenditure of $25,000 for the purpose 
of increasing the long distance facilities between Battle Creek, 
Marshall, Albion and Detroit. The total increase in the mile- 
age of the long distance lines to be improved will be 300 miles. 


Underground. 

Dayton, Outo.—The Central Union Telephone Co. is plan- 
ning to make considerable extensions to its underground 
cable system in this city. 

Financial. 

Vacparaiso, INp.—The Northwestern Indiana Telephone Co 
has authorized the issuance of $100,000 worth of preferred 
stock, 

CENTERVILLE, IJowa.—The Appanoose County Telephone Co. 
has recently launched a campaign for selling $30,000 worth of 
bonds by popular subscription. The company contemplates 
extensive improvements, which include a new brick exchange 
building, a new switchboard of the central energy type, new 
battery telephones, and line improvements and extensions. 

_ WHEELING, W. Va.—The Consolidated Telephone Co. has 
filed an amendment to its articles of incorporation, increas- 
ing its capital stock from $500,000 to $3,000,000. 


Elections. 


SHattuc, Itt.—The Mutual Telephone Co., held its annual 
meeting recently and ,elected officers as follows for the com- 
ing year: Clements Heinzmann, president; Orvil Oneal, vice- 
president; Aug. W. Lampe, secretary; and Fred Wallenweber, 
treasurer. 


CaTAWISSA, PA.—The Farmers Union Telephone Co. held 
its annual meeting recently and elected the following directors 
for the ensuing year: Thos. Elmes, D. F. Knittle and J. M. 
Vought, J. E. Berninger, L. D. Rohrbach, John Kase, Thos. 
Reed, Edward Schultz and C. E. Kreisher. The reports showed 
the company to be in the best condition, financially and other- 
wise, since its organization. 

Wya.usinc, Pa.—At the annual meeting of the Terry- 
town Telephone Co., the following directors were elected for 
the ensuing year: F. C. Layman, E. H. Capwell, Archie Mil- 
ler, W. Crowl, and P. J. Crimmins. The officers elected are 
as follows: F. C. Layman, president, E. H. Capwell, secre- 
tary, and Archie Miller, treasurer. 


Franchise. 

PittsBuRGH, Pa.—The Allegheny Valley Telephone Co. has 
been granted a franchise by the borough councils for T'aren- 
tum and Brackinridge boroughs and Harrison township, Pa. 
The company is to be capitalized at between $75,000 and $100,- 
000. 

Miscellaneous, 

RIVERBANK, CAL.—The Coley-Craig Telephone System has 
been taken over by the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

GRAYVILLE, Itt.—The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Associa- 
tion is arranging to take over the exchange and lines of the 
Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co. in this city. At a 
meeting of representatives from both organizations the of- 
ficers of the Mutual association offered the Clumberland com- 
pany $5,000 for their system, the amount to be paid in thirty 
days. The offer was accepted and the Mutual association is 
now engaged in raising funds to meet the required amount. 

BattimorE, Mp.—The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. 
filed, with the public service commission, copies of an agree- 
ment by which it acquires the Rock Creek & Marley Telephone 
Co. of Elvaton, Md., and the Highland Telephone Co., of 
Highland, Md. For the Rock Creek company the considera- 
tion was $7,750 and for the Highland company the sum was 
$19,000. 

Le Roy, N. Y.—The Federal Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
has commenced the work of placing its wires in this town in 
cables. About 20,000 feet of cable will be required and the 
cost will be about $10,000. 

GEoRGETOWN, S. C.—The Farmers Telephone Co.. of this 
town, has gone out of business, having sold out to the Home 
Telephone Co., of Georgetown, S. C. 

ELpERON, Wis.—The exchange of the Elderon Telephone Co. 
was recently destroyed by fire. ' 











